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SHORTHAND TRANSCRIPTION STUDIES 











By WHITMORE and WANOUS 


SHORTHAND TRANSCRIPTION STUDIES is an entirely new 
type of book which correlates typing skill with shorthand skill. 
It is more than a compilation of shorthand plates. Shorthand 
transcription skill is developed in five easy stages as follows: 
1. Transcription from accurate plate notes. 
2. Transcription of accurate notes written from print as a 
part of the work assignment. 
3. Transcription of familiar material taken from dictation 
which is transcribed immediately before the notes get 
“cold.” 


4. Transcription of notes taken from dictation of unfamiliar 


} ” 


material before the notes get ‘‘cold. 


5. Transcription of dictation of unfamiliar material after the 
notes have become “‘ccld."’ 


There are many other techniques and speed features that help 
the student to gain a maximum of transcription skill in a minimum 
amount of time. Some of these are as follows: 

Editing and revising shorthand notes. 

Correct use of the typewriter. 

Punctuation and capitalization rules. 

The correct use of words. 

Proper spelling with new shorthand characters. 

Correct writing of shorthand for transcription. 

Proper reading of shorthand. 

Proofreading and correction of errors. 

Handling of transcription materials. 

Typing control drills. 

Transcription control drills. 

Transcription speed drills. 

Reading rate builders. 

Selected goal writing from shorthand notes. 

Calling-the-throw transcription drills. 

One-minute transcription paragraphs for speed spurting. 
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teachers. Its purpose is to provide an open forum for the constructive discus- 
sion of problems of interest to the classroom teacher and to the profession as 
a whole. In view of the nature of the magazine, the South-Western Publishing 
Company does not necessarily promote or subscribe to the facts and theories 
in the articles published. 
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“20TH CENTURY” has increased in popularily every year because it is teachable, complete, and 
up to date from the point ot view of business practices. When you buy 20TH CENTURY BOOK- 
KEEPING AND ACCOUNTING, you get more for your money than you can obtain in any other 
bookkeeping course. 
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for Veterans 


Because of the cessation of hostilities, the number of discharged veterans 
who are eligible for training under Public Law No. 346 and Public Law No. 16 
has been greatly increased. Since defense plants will no longer absorb these 
veterans as they did a year ago, a much larger percentage will attend school. 
The trickle of students which has been coming into private business colleges 
from this source will increase almost overnight into a strong stream. 


In the first enthusiasm over this new source of students, many schools may 
be tempted to lower their standards for admission so much that both the school 
and the veteran will be harmed. For several years, most of the business colleges 
throughout the entire country have operated on a college level, accepting only 
high school graduates for entrance. Business colleges have become accustomed 
to building on an academic foundation which allowed the student to spend 
most of his time in specialized training with review or refresher training in 
academic work being sufficient. 


Many of the veterans who have suddenly become eligible for training will 
have had less than a high school education, and in many cases less than grade 
school training. To accept such veterans for courses of study which they mani- 
festly cannot complete with any degree of proficiency is to render those veterans 
a disservice rather than a service. On the other hand, there are many veterans 
who have not yet completed high school who do have sufficient general knowl- 
edge, education, and intelligence to pursue successfully many of the regular 
business courses. In order to separate the veterans who have the basic founda- 
tion necessary to train successfully in business college from potential failures, 
entrance examinations may be used effectively. These examinations should 
give the vocational adviser knowledge of the applicant’s ability in English, 
spelling, vocabulary, arithmetic, and general alertness. The information which 
is gained from these tests, coupled with an interview with each prospective 
student when his personality, attitude, and general ambition can be weighed 
with his foundational education, will enable the adviser to advise the veteran. 


The Veterans Administration gives extensive tests to those disabled vet- 
erans who are eligible for training under Public Law No. 16, but it does not 
offer such service to the veteran who is qualified under Public Law No. 346, the 
GI Bill of Rights. It becomes the apparent duty of the school to give this voca- 
tional service to the veteran who is qualified under Public Law No. 346. In 
order to check against the tests given by the Veterans Administration, it will 
be well to test veterans also qualifying under Public Law No. 16. 


Most private school men are eagerly anxious to give veterans training in a way 
which will take into consideration each veteran’s individual problems so that 
the veteran will complete the training with satisfaction to himself and with 
honor to the institution which gives the training. The business schools are also 
willing to follow through to see that the qualified veteran finds a place to use 
the training obtained in the business school. Let us accept this responsibility 
with a desire to render service to the veteran, thinking always of his best inter- 
ests. Let us also be careful that we take into our schools only such veterans as 
— reasonably be expected to measure up to the positive requirements in 

usiness. 


C. I. Blackwood, president of American Association 
of Commercial Colleges; president of Blackwood- 
Davis Business College, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
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G. |. Training in Private Business Schools 


William C. Cope 
President of Drake College 
Newark, New Jersey 


The first of a series of articles pertaining to 
business education programs for discharged 
G.I. students. 


The private schools of business of the 
United States have a great opportunity 
before them to train what promises to be 
large numbers of World War II veterans 
after they have been released from their 
respective branches of the armed forces. 


Notwithstanding the fact that the private 
schools of business in the United States have, 
for 125 years, had a successful and brilliant 
record of training hundreds of thousands of 
young men and young women and older 
persons for business opportunities and busi- 
ness careers, the most gigantic task the pri- 
vate schools of business have ever faced is 
just around the corner. They have before 
them the proposition of training World War 
II veterans for vocational objectives in the 
field of business. Undoubtedly, more than 
12,000,000 men and women will be released 
from the armed forces ultimately. A large 
percentage of them will turn to educational 
institutions of some type or other for addi- 
tional training or for specialized training, as 
the case may be, in order that they may be 
the better prepared and better equipped for 
some gainful pursuit or undertaking in con- 
nection with their chosen field of activity. 


Dr. John H. Bosshart, commissioner of 
education of the State of New Jersey, says 
in the preface of Bulletin No. 1, entitled 
Educational Guidance for Veterans: 


War’s end brings problems. The fact that about 
14 per cent of our population will have served in the 
armed forces during World War II has focused our 
attention on the problems which will arise in con- 
nection with demobilization. There must be some 
logically planned process by which the veteran may 
adjust himself to civilian life. 

Generally accepted estimates indicate that some 
7 to 18 per cent of the returning veterans will desire 
full-time educational opportunities. In a community 
of 50,000, this means that some 500 to 1,300 veterans 
will wish to attend educational institutions on a full- 
time basis, and an even greater number will want 
to take advantage of their educational opportunity 
on a part-time basis. These men and women will 
seek education not only to increase their economic 
efficiency .. . 


Of those released from the armed forces 
who desire education or training of some 
kind, a sizable percentage will turn to the 
private schools of business that offer training 
in shorthand, typewriting, accounting, sec- 
retarial science, and general business, in- 
cluding, of course, the correlative subjects 
necessary to round out thorough courses. 

I am positive that there will be a greater 
demand for accounting than for any of the 
other business courses. Private schools of 
business should be prepared to meet the big 
demands for accounting in all its phases. 

The private schools of business are going 
to be popular, I am certain, among the men 
and women released from the armed forces 
who are interested in the field of business 
opportunity. The private schools of business 
have a reputation of long standing for thor- 
ough, effective, practical training which can 
be acquired, comparatively speaking, within 
a short time. I am not inclined to stress 
short, abbreviated courses that are without 
substance, or that are designed solely to 
appeal to the veteran on a basis of their 
shortness. The private schools of business 
must guard against making a mistake of 
this kind. They must offer thorough, 
strong, effective courses that will, without 
question or uncertainty, prepare the veteran 
for his chosen vocational objective in the 
field of business. 

All private schools of business throughout 
the country that desire to train veterans for 
vocational objectives in the field of business 
under either Public Law 16 or Public Law 
346, must be placed on an “approved list” 
if they are to be paid through the Veterans 
Administration. In many states, as is the 
case in New Jersey, the state school com- 
missioner’s department rates the private 
schools of business before the Veterans Ad- 
ministration will regard any of them as 
having been placed on the “approved list.” 

If a school is not approved, it cannot take 


1Dr, John H. Bosshart, Educational Guidance for Veterans, Bulletin No. 1 (Trenton, New Jersey: State Department of Public 


Instruction, February, 1945). 
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a veteran if the Veterans Administration is 
to be held responsible for the payment of 
the tuition, books, supplies, and other ex- 
penses. It is a “must” for those schools that 
desire to train veterans not only to be ap- 
proved, but also to be prepared to extend 
every possible co-operation, within reason, 
to the Veterans Administration within their 
area. I understand that in New Jersey 
twenty-five or twenty-six private schools of 
business are already on the “‘approved list.” 
I presume the same situation prevails 
throughout many other states in the Union. 

At the direction of the state school com- 
missioner in New Jersey, the Department of 
Public Instruction has had one of its repre- 
sentatives visit each private school of busi- 
ness in the State to check carefully the fa- 
cilities, courses, and faculty. This was done 
at the request of the school or the Veterans 
Administration. I wish to stress how im- 
portant it is for a school to obtain “ap- 
proval” without delay if it has not already 
done so and if it desires to train veterans. 
Otherwise, schools will be “out of luck” 
with respect to the training of veterans if 
they do not have the sanction of the state 
agency to which the Veterans Administra- 
tion looks for approval. 

A veteran who was not dishonorably dis- 
charged from the service and who is in re- 
ceipt of pension from the Veterans Adminis- 
tration for a service connected disability is 
eligible for vocational training under Public 
Law 16, provided he has a vocational handi- 
cap and is in need of training to restore his 
employability. 

Under Public Law 16, the school must 
have a contract with the Veterans Adminis- 
tration. The contract, among other things, 
requires an outline of the courses taught, 
the length of time the courses require, and 
the cost. The school cannot admit a veteran 
under Public Law 16 without a “letter of 
authorization,” which the Veterans Admin- 
istration releases after advisement has been 
completed. 

Under Public Law 346, which is generally 
known as the G. I. Bill of Rights, the vet- 
eran must have a “letter of eligibility,” 
which is placed in the veteran’s hands by 
the Veterans Administration through which 
he clears. 

Inasmuch as many private business schools 
have been training World War II veterans 
for the past eighteen months or less, these 
schools are familiar with the procedure that 
must be followed. However, there are a 
great many schools that have not as yet 
undertaken the training of veterans. 
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At this point I wish to say that the Veter- 
ans Administration in New Jersey is doing 
excellent work. There is no reason to doubt 
that if the respective Veterans Administra- 
tion offices throughout the country are not 
as yet actively engaged in handling large 
numbers of veterans, they soon will be and 
they will accomplish splendid results. The 
Veterans Administration as a whole has the 
benefit of the profitable experience acquired 
subsequent to World War I. As a result, it 
is thoroughly qualified to succeed admirably 
in vocationally rehabilitating World War II 
veterans. 

Private schools of business should guard 
against usurping authority that is not prop- 
erly theirs when it comes to advising, direct- 
ing, counselling, or accepting World War II 
veterans. Close co-operation with the Vet- 
erans Administration will avoid misunder- 
standings that might arise. 

All registrars for private schools of busi- 
ness should be familiar with the routine to 
be followed when the veteran calls for an 
interview. ‘The interviewer should be par- 
ticular about giving reliable guidance advice 
or direction in order that the proper voca- 
tional objective may be best served. We 
have found it helpful when a veteran calls 
for an interview or advice to have the 
interviewer fill in a personal record sheet to 
avoid any embarrassment that might later 
be created with the veteran. The veteran 
released from the armed forces is likely to 
be somewhat suspicious of application forms 
or data sheets that he may be required to 
fill in. The personal data sheet, that we have 
used successfully, indicates the date of the 
interview, the veteran’s name, his address, 
his claim number, his age, whether he comes 
under Public Law 16 or Public Law 346, 
who sent him for the interview, the kind of 
discharge he possesses, his physical disability 
rating, the branch of armed forces in which 
he served, the date of his release, the length 
of time he spent in military service, the 
kind of vocational objective he desires, and 
any advice given to the veteran, such as: 

1. If the veteran has not been interviewed by his 
Veterans Administration but has been referred to 
the school for an interview or acceptance by someone 
else, we advise the veteran that the first thing for 
him to do is to contact the Veterans Administration 
in his area for an interview and an examination with 
a view to obtaining a “letter of authorization” to 
enter day school under Public Law 16 on or about a 
certain date. 

We do not attempt to give the veteran a 
great deal of advice other than to refer him 
to his Veterans Administration office if he 
has not already been cleared through it. 








2. If the veteran does not come under Public 
Law 16, or if he does not wish to come under Public 
Law 16, in all probability he may be found eligible 
under Public Law 346. If, upon interviewing him it 
is found that he does not have in his possession a 
“letter of eligibility” to enter day school or night 
school under Public Law 346, we advise him to file 
Form 1950 with his Veterans Administration office 
applying for a “letter of eligibility.” These forms 
can be obtained from the Veterans Administration. 
It would be advisable for all schools to have a supply 
of Form 1950 on hand because a form handed to the 
veteran makes it convenient and easy for him, as a 
rule, to get his case “dropped into the hopper.” 


We do not accept veterans under Public 
Law 346 unless they have a “letter of eligi- 
bility.” We believe it is better procedure 
and generally safer practice for all persons 
concerned not to admit the veteran until he 
has obtained his “letter of eligibility” from 
the Veterans Administration in his area. 

3. If the veteran coming under Public Law 16 has 
been referred to us for an interview and does not have 
a “letter of authorization,” we tell him that we shall 
write to the Veterans Administration recommending 
a certain course, which in the contract with the 
Government we identify by number as well as by 
designation; that we shall be glad to accept him; 
and that we shall request a “letter of authorization” 
to admit him. 

When the veteran enters school upon receiving his 
“letter of authorization,” we notify the Veterans 
Administration formally, and send a copy of the 
training program. The training program outlines the 
training the veteran will receive under his course 
and indicates the progress that should be made from 
month to month. 

Every school should maintain individual 
files for each veteran, along with a complete 
case history of the veteran’s studentship, 
including all incidents pertaining to his 
progress which can be made available if and 
when they are needed. The matter of case 
history, in my opinion, is important. Many 
of the individual files will build up consider- 
ably. The case history will be a “‘life saver”’ 
in the event the veteran does not take ad- 
vantage of his opportunity, if he is not in 
regular attendance, if he is difficult to get 
along with, or if he has any problems that 
interfere with his studentship and progress. 

If it is found that the school cannot prop- 
erly train the veteran, the Veterans Admin- 
istration should be informed, and its advice 
or further instruction should be requested. 

Every school is expected to follow the 
same plan of training, feature the same 
courses, and pursue the same procedure in 
handling veterans that it follows in its han- 
dling of civilians. In fact, the veterans are 
expected to be taught in the same classes 
with civilians; there should be no segregation 
of veterans. No special privileges or special 
consideration should be extended to veterans 
unless the circumstances are peculiarly un- 
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usual. In fact, the veteran likes to be treated 
just as the civilians are treated. The veteran, 
in many instances, is struggling to become 
orientated to civilian life. 

In the case of the physically disabled, no 
private school of business that accepts any 
veteran for training for a specific vocational 
objective will have discharged its responsi- 
bility, with finality, until it has succeeded 
in placing the veteran in a position consist- 
ent with his vocational objective. Some- 
times, however, the veteran himself finds 
his own position or he is assisted by the 
Veterans Administration or some other 
agency. 

Payment by the Veterans Administration 
for tuition, fees, and books depends entirely 
upon the ability of the school to follow 
directions accurately with respect to pay- 
ment. If, for any reason, the school is in 
doubt as to any feature of payment proced- 
ure, it should immediately consult the Vet- 
erans Administration as to the proper course 
to pursue. It has been our experience that 
payments come through with reasonable 
promptness when the billing is done prop- 
erly. 

The private schools of business of the 
country have the greatest opportunity of 
providing service and training in their his- 
tory. They can cover themselves with glory 
through unstinted service and co-operation 
to the veteran, to the Federal Government, 
and to the Nation as a whole by measuring 
up to the responsibility that is about to 
become theirs in the way of providing ef- 
fective business training for the countless 
opportunities for veterans in the field of 
business—opportunities for gainful pursuits 
that will be conducive to successful careers 
for worthy and deserving World War II 
veterans who have served in the armed 
forces of the United States. 





STATISTICAL TYPING 
BY S. J. WANOUS 


STATISTICAL TYPING, a book of 51 pages, not only 
shows the student how to set up tabulation on the type- 
writer, but it also provides a total of 111 problems, drills, and 
tests. The problems include centering, arranging, tabulat- 
ing, and proofreading. There are two types of tests in the 
last section. One is a regular tabulation test; the other is a 
combination of straight copy and unarranged material to 
be tabulated. 
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Job Methods Training 


by 


Marion M. Lamb 


Training Specialist 
U. S. Civil Service Commission 


Washington, D. C. 


Business teachers—in fact, all vocational- 
education teachers—should know the prin- 
ciples of Job Methods Training, for the war 
record of this “package” course proves that 
there is profit in a plan which encourages 
employees at all levels to apply not only 
their energy, but also their intelligence, to 
their jobs. 

There are obvious social implications in a 
program which makes it possible for super- 
visors and employees “‘down the line’ to 
share with management the responsibility 
for improving work methods. These social 
benefits were not, however, an objective of 
Job Methods Training. Its sole objective 
was to enable foremen and supervisors to 
increase war production through improved 
methods of work which would compensate 
for the war-imposed limitations in man- 
power, materials, and equipment. 

In order to realize this objective, a group 
of leaders in industrial training, released to 
the government for the duration of the war, 
formulated a plan of training designed to 
“fan out” a short, intensive course in job 
methods improvement to as many workers 
as possible, as quickly as possible. The 
principles of job methods improvement, as 
old as American industry, were streamlined 
into a ten-hour “‘package” known as Job 
Methods Training, with two of the ten hours 
devoted to presentation and explanation of 
the principles and the remaining eight hours 
devoted to individual practice in applying 
the principles to specific jobs. Administra- 
tive procedures connected with the training 
were standardized so far as possible: the 
training should be given in five two-hour 
sessions scheduled at a time convenient for 
the workers; not more than twelve employ- 
ees should be scheduled in one group; the 
group leader should be a company em- 
ployee selected for qualities of leadership 
and trained as a job instructor through a 
ten-hour course in Job Instruction Training 
and as a Job Methods trainer through a 
Training Within Industry institute in Job 
Methods Training; a program director should 
be appointed by the company to work as 
liaison officer with the Training Within 
Industry representative, who, in turn, 
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would help the organization set up and ad- 
minister its Job Methods Training program. 

This plan had just one objective: to in- 
crease war production as quickly as possible 
through improved work methods. There is 
only one fair criterion by which to judge the 
success of the plan, and that is the degree 
to which it met its objective. In other 
words, did Job Methods Training “step up” 
war production by effecting savings in time, 
materials, and equipment? 

There is overwhelming evidence that the 
plan has been successful. This evidence is 
contained not only in the facts and figures 
released by the Training Within Industry 
Service of the Bureau of Training, War Man- 
power Commission, but also in the reports 
issued by organizations which have had the 
training program. For instance, in July, 
1944, the Army Service Forces’ Picatinny 
Arsenal reported a $5,000,000 saving during 
one year in man-hours, materials, and equip- 
ment because of job methods improvements, 
and TWI’s Job Methods Training course was 
given credit for 90 per cent of the saving. 
This figure is not incredible when one re- 
members the desperate haste of the early 
days of the war and the consequent need 
for appraisal and reappraisal of methods 
established at that time. 

Because of the increasing demand for the 
“J” training in government agencies, the 
U.S. Civil Service Commission adapted the 
Training Within Industry plan to the needs 
of the government workers and established 
six-day institutes in Washington for the 
purpose of training supervisors and training 
representatives selected by the agencies as 
potential “J” trainers. This service has 
recently been extended to the Civil Service 
Commission’s thirteen regions. 

Training Within Industry offers nation- 
wide service to war plants and_ business 
houses engaged in war activities; as of Sep- 
tember 2, 1944, TWI had given training to 
1,448,265 supervisors in this country, and 
the “J” programs, including JMT, were 
being given in Arabia, Canada, China, Eng- 
land, India, Mexico, North Africa, Union of 
South Africa, and Venezuela. The Texas Oil 
Company is planning to give the training 








to its workers in Belgium, Brazil, France, 
and Norway. 

Job Methods Training has spread rapidly 
and it has grown as it has spread. The train- 
ing, planned originally for foremen and sup- 
ervisors, has been carried down to non- 
supervisory employees with significant suc- 
cess. As the application of the plan has 
widened, the benefits have increased. Among 
the unexpected returns from JMT have 
been better morale among workers and bet- 
ter understanding between supervisors and 
nonsupervisory employees who have worked 
together on job improvement. The present 
tendency is to incorporate the training as 
one step in a broad program of work sim- 
plification which starts improvement at the 
top of the organization chart rather than at 
the individual worker’s desk. 

Extravagant statements have been made 
both for and against “J” training, especially 
by those who confuse its specific objectives 
with the general aims of education, or with 
the aims of broader types of training. How- 
ever, the success of Job Methods Training 
need not be exaggerated and it cannot be 
denied. JMT has a good war record. 

PRINCIPLES OF JOB METHODS TRAINING. Job 
Methods Training is a streamlined course in 
job analysis and improvement. The princi- 
ples have been broken down into four easy 
steps which are presented and dramatized 
by the instructor in the first two-hour ses- 
sion and applied in later sessions by mem- 
bers of the group. Each member of the 
group is responsible for the improvement of 
one of his daily tasks; he must demonstrate 
this improvement to the group, showing 
the old method of doing the job and the new 
method. 

The Civil Service Commission describes 
the four-step method of job improvement 
as a “practical plan to help you get more 
and better work done in less time and with 
less effort by making the best use of the 
manpower, material, and equipment now 
available.” 


The four steps are: 


Step I. Break down the job. 

1. List all the details of the job exactly as 
done by the present method. 

2. Be sure details include everything you 
or others do in using: 
(a2) Manpower 
(b) Materials 
(c) Equipment 


Step II. Question every detail. 


1. Use these types of questions: 
Why is it necessary? 
What is its purpose? 
Where should it be done? 


When should it be done? 
Who should do it? 
How is “the best way” to do it? 

2. Also question the: 
Office layout, work places, flow of 
work, safety forms, form letters, clear- 
ness, reviewing, and all other pro- 
cedures. 


Step III. Develop the new method. 

1. Eliminate unnecessary details. 

2. Combine details when practical. 

3. Rearrange for better sequence. 

4. Simplify all necessary details. To make 
the work easier: 

(a) Pre-position materials, supplies, and 
equipment at the best places in the 
proper work area. 

(b) Let both hands do useful work. 

(c) Use devices for holding materials. 

5. Work out your idea with others. 
6. Write up your proposed new method. 
Step IV. Apply the new method. 
1. Sell your proposal to your “boss.” 
2. Sell the new method to the employees. 
3. Get approvals from all concerned. 
4. Put the new method to work. Use it 
until a better way is developed. 
. Give credit where credit is due. 


Here is an example which shows how 
these principles were applied to correspond- 
ence work: 

In one correspondence section in the War 
Department, thirteen to twenty-five carbon 
copies were needed for each requisition and 
letter. Typists had been typing requisitions 
and letters two or three times in order to 
get the required number of legible carbon 
copies. A member of the section, in a JMT 
session, proposed that the original bond copy 
be backed by a hectograph set, made up of 
bond paper and hectograph carbon; the 
typist could then, in one typing, type an 
original black-and-white copy for official 
signature and a hectograph master sheet; 
this master copy could then be placed on 
the duplicator and the required number of 
copies could be produced. 


When this proposal was adopted, the 
typists found that they not only saved the 
time and labor required for the retyping of 
material, but they also saved time formerly 
spent in proofreading for errors. Further- 
more, the hectograph copies were more legi- 
ble than the carbon copies made by the 
former method. 

It was estimated that this proposal would 
result in an annual saving of approximately 
$3,600 within one area of the War Depart- 
ment. The employee who made the pro- 
posal received a $25 award from the War 
Department’s Ideas for Victory Committee. 


or 
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Let us trace the development of this pro- 


posal: 


1. The employee who made the proposal 
was certain at the first meeting of the group 
that she had no improvement to offer, but 
since she had been scheduled for the course 
by her supervisor, she knew that she had to 
produce something in the form of a Job 
Methods proposal. 

2. When she looked at her work with 
questioning and critical eyes, she realized 
that the number of carbon copies which 
had to be made multiplied the work of the 
typists and made the work, including the 
proofreading and correcting, more difficult. 

3. Following the four JMT steps, she 
broke down the job of typing letters and 
requisitions, listing every detail. She then 
questioned every detail. She learned that 
the copies were sent to various depots and 
were necessary; they had a definite purpose. 
Obviously the work should be done in the 
correspondence unit by the typists at the 
time specified by the Army officers. But 
when she came to the question, How ts the 
best way to do it? the idea occurred to her 
that perhaps the letters and requisitions 
could be hectographed. Keeping this thought 
in mind, she proceeded with the other ques- 
tions relating to the layout of the office, the 
arrangement of the work places, the flow of 
work, safety forms, form letters, clearances, 
reviewing, and all other procedures. She 
returned to her original conviction that the 
typing of multiple copies was the real prob- 
lem of the section, and she determined to 
find out about the possibility of having the 
work hectographed. 

4. Upon talking to her supervisor and one 
of the officers, she learned that the original 
copy had to be a black-and-white copy for 
official signature, but that the other copies 
could be hectographed. This would bring 
the required number of typings down to 
two. 

5. Following this lead, she inquired into 
the possibility of typing hectograph master 
copies at the time of typing black-on-white 
originals, and she learned about hectograph 
carbon paper and the backing sets which 
could be used on the spirit-type duplicators 
in her division. 

6. After getting this information, she 
tried the new method and, finding it success- 
ful, “broke it down” into detailed steps as a 
proposed new method. The old method, 
which she had already broken down into 
detailed steps, and the proposed new method 
were presented to the JMT group for analy- 
sis and comment. The two breakdowns, 
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with a covering summary sheet stating the 
advantages of the new method, were left 
with the JMT instructor. 

7. The employee, with the help of the 
JMT instructor, helped to sell the idea “up 
the line” and “down the line” so that there 
was general acceptance of the idea by the 
time it was put into practice. 

Literally thousands of improvements of 
this sort have been made in the clerical 
field. One supervisor analyzed the typing 
done on envelopes and discovered that by 
having some of the information preprinted, 
he could save 100 stenographer-hours a day. 
Another supervisor discovered that typing a 
number on a card, when there was only 
that one item to be typed, took longer than 
writing it by hand. That discovery saved 
many hours in his section. Many super- 
visors have discovered that their clerical 
employees walk unnecessary miles each 
week because of faulty office layout and 
work flow. 

When an employee realizes that every 
task can be improved not only once, but 
many times, he is on his way to becoming 
an effective worker. Some improvements 
are the result of inspiration—‘“‘flash ideas” 
in JMT language—but most improvements 
are the result of organized thinking. Job 
Methods Training provides an organized 
plan of thought and action so simple that 
any employee can follow it, and the plan is 
so versatile that it may be applied to any 
job. The employee who uses this plan con- 
sistently and persistently in improving work 
methods will develop a valuable skill in job 
analysis which will make him a more valu- 
able employee. 





THE COLLEGIATE SCHOOLS OF 
BUSINESS IN AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 


Third Annual Delta Pi Epsilon Lecture 


This lecture by A. L. Prickett contains an introduction by 
Herluf V. Olsen. It contains 26 pages, describing the re- 
sponsibilities for G.1. education, the function of the schools 
of business, and postwar plans of schools of business. In 
this lecture you will get a concise but clear interpretation 
of the program of collegiate schools of business. 


Single copies sent postpaid for 50 cents cash. 
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William A. Freeman 


Director of Public Relations 
Junior Achievement, Incorporated 


New York, New York 


A national program sponsored by a national advisory council of business 
The purpose of the program is to help teen-age boys and 


executives. 


Junior Achievement, Incorporated 
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girls get actual experience in starting and operating their own businesses. 


Hundreds of teen-age boys and girls are 
today working and operating their own busi- 
ness concerns and at the same time they are 
attending school and furthering their edu- 
cational careers. They are in “business” 
not to make money, but to “learn by doing” 
all aspects of modern business and industry, 
as participants in a unique youth program. 

The program, Junior Achievement, now 
in operation in sixty cities, is designed to 
provide young people of high school age 
with business training and to supplement 
the theoretical knowledge of the classroom 
with practical experience. The organization 


is supported and the program is developed 
through the co-operation of the country’s 
leading educators, industrialists, and repre- 





Under the guidance of an adviser 
of their sponsor, the Mallon 
Suburban Motors of Irvington, 
New Jersey, members of the 
Opti-Wood Designers of Irving- 
ton gave the manufacturers 
some small wooden toys. 








sentatives of organized labor and women’s} 
groups. School officials in communities} 
where Junior Achievement has been intro-{ 
duced have endorsed the program and they} 
feel that it provides young people with| 
much-needed work experience and with} 
practical training in business and economics. 

The objectives of the program are ac- 
complished by setting up groups of young 
people in miniature companies. Each cum 
pany is supervised by three businessmen 
who are experts in their field and who are} 
specially trained by Junior Achievement 
headquarters to supply guidance on produc-| 
tion, sales, and business administration. 
However, the actual financing, managing, | 
and selling of the business enterprise be- 





























Tom Bradley, president, and 
Maria Ingato, production man- 
ager, of the Opti-Wood Design- 
ers are busy assembling the 
‘“‘Leave a Note’’ boxes, one of 
the wooden manufactured prod- 
ucts produced by their com- 
pany. 
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comes the full responsibility of the young 
members of the company. 

These young people issue and sell stock, 
elect their own officers and board of directors, 
select the company’s product or service, and 
produce and sell their product through their 
own efforts. All business is, of course, con- 
ducted in terms of pennies and dollars, but 
operations are patterned after large corpo- 
rations and business organizations. Produc- 
tion and business records are kept, payrolls 
are met, bills are paid, and dividends are 
distributed to stockholders at the end of 
the year. 

To raise capital, each company sells its 
stock at 25 cents to 50 cents a share to 
friends, neighbors, and from door to door. 
Frequently, enterprising companies will so- 
licit investments in their firm by prominent 
individuals. Governor Charles Edison of 
New Jersey; S. Bayard Colgate, president 
of Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company; and 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt are among those 
owning stock in Junior Achievement com- 
panies. Recently Mrs. Roosevelt received 
20 cents in war stamps as a dividend on the 
four shares of stock she owns in the Arbanco 
Novelty Company of Plainfield, New Jersey. 

Every Junior Achievement member is 
also required to buy at least one share in 
his company as part of the objective of 
giving members all-round business experi- 
ence. For the same reason, every member 
is also an employee and a salesman in his 
company. Membership in a single company 
is limited to fifteen and shop work is sched- 
uled so that each member is kept occupied. 

Officers consist of a president, a secretary, 
a treasurer, a production manager, and a 
sales manager. All officers are rotated so 
that each member is given the opportunity 
to discover just what job suits his own par- 
ticular talents. 

Regular workshops are established in 
unused retail stores, gasoline stations, or in 
school or service club workshops. However, 
no matter what place is selected, each com- 
pany must pay for rent, light, and heat. 

In addition, each company must meet 
its payroll. Wages range from 5 cents to 15 
cents an hour, and members devote from 
four to eight evening hours a week to their 
“business.” Profits, at the end of the 
year, are distributed in dividends and bo- 
nuses to employees, and a reserve is set up 
for business expansion and for the replace- 
ment of worn-out machinery. 

Suggestions of a product or a service, as a 
company project, are made by the advisors 
and samples and blue prints of suitable 
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Junior Achievement projects are supplied 
by headquarters. The final decision, how- 
ever, rests with each individual group. Im- 
portant considerations in deciding on the 
product are the availability of the tools and 
the raw materials, the required skills, the 
time required to finish the product, and the 
possible profit and market for the finished 
product. 

The diversified interests and talents of 
Junior Achievement members are reflected 
in the wide variety of products emanating 
from these miniature businesses. 

The Dyzone and Kleenzit Company of 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, are doing a 
booming business in their community pre- 
paring and selling a chemical spot remover 
and window cleanser. 

In St. Louis, Missouri, Junior Achieve- 
ment companies manufacture clothes line 
reels and Red Cross pins in felt. 

In Middletown, Ohio, the Handy Man’s 
Company is turning out wooden toys, while 
an all-girl company is busy working on 
shopping bags and decorative tiles. 

There are also successful Junior Achieve- 
ment companies who direct and produce 
radio programs, operate “jive joints” and 
canteens, and run messenger services. 

The Achieverettes in Dorchester, Massa- 
chusetts, have selected as their business 





Two members of the Opti-Wood Designers, 
Irvington, New Jersey, selling stock at 50 cents 
a share in their company. 
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project the selling of “outgrown but not 
out-worn clothing.” Payment for clothing 
is made in war stamps. 

The Hi-Shopper, a shopping news supple- 
ment published by a Chicago company, is 
making news among merchandising groups, 
while the News Record, a thriving biweekly 
local newspaper, is published by a teen-age 
group in Monroeville, Pennsylvania. 

Great ingenuity is also shown by the 
young executives in distributing their prod- 
ucts and in planning their sales campaigns. 
In Middletown, Ohio, for instance, the local 
Junior Achievement companies rented a 
retail store where products of all companies 
are on display and which is open for “‘busi- 
ness” twice a week. On the opening day, 
instead of giving souvenirs or favors, the 
companies hold open house, arrange window 
displays in local department stores, and 
conduct postcard mail campaigns. 

Record keeping is an important element 
and a feature of the Junior Achievement 
plan of operation. Each officer in the com- 
pany is responsible for the actual bookkeep- 
ing work of his department. Officers are 
also required to execute their reports care- 
fully and with full understanding of not 
only the mechanics of making them out, 
but also of the implications of each report. 

Rigid requirements are also maintained 
in regard to the personal and business con- 
duct of members. Unbusinesslike behavior 
during business hours is discouraged by 
impressing upon members the fact that 
when they waste time in shop, they are 
wasting assets of their business. Incompe- 
tent and unwilling officers are removed from 
duties, and those who are frequently absent 
from workshop meetings are also voted out 
of the company by the Board. 

Before receiving a charter from national 
headquarters, prospective Junior Achieve- 
ment members pledge to conduct their com- 
panies and themselves in a_ businesslike 
manner, and emphasis is made on the fact 
that along with the fun and adventure of 
running a company of their own, there is 
work and some responsibilities that must be 
met. 

At the end of six weeks of existence, a 
company is expected to have its stock issue 
sold, its bylaws adopted, a bank account 
opened, the project selected, production 
started, and the sales plan worked out and 
approved by the Board. 

National headquarters of Junior Achieve- 
ment are maintained at 345 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. In addition, area 
offices are maintained in Newark, New Jer- 
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sey; Middletown, Ohio; St. Louis, Missouri; 
Boston, Massachusetts; Chicago, Illinois; 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Dayton, Ohio; In- 
dianapolis, Indiana; Atlanta, Georgia; and 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 

The entire program is supervised by a 
board of directors which includes, Robert L. 
Lund, executive vice-president of Lambert 
Pharmacal Company; James A. Farley, 
Coca-Cola Bottling Company; Robert J. 
Watt, international representative of Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor; Judge Anna Kross 
of New York; Dr. Daniel L. Marsh, president 
of Boston University; Charles R. Hook, 
president of American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, and many others. 
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Educators have been particularly enthu- | 


siastic about the program as a means of 


developing in young people poise, leader- | 


ship, and ability to assume responsibility. 
As Arthur L. Gould, superintendent of pub- 
lic schools, Boston, Massachusetts, points 
Out in describing the program: “These 
young people face real problems and seek 
solution through co-operative endeavor. 
They learn through actual business experi- 
ence the meaning of capital, advertising 
production, marketing, sales, and _ profit. 
They learn how business is started and how 
it grows. Best of all, they learn the meaning 
of work, the necessity of planning and ap- 
praising, and a profitable use of leisure 
time. 





TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS IN 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


A 400-page, cloth-bound book designed for a 
collegiate methods course and a reference book 
for business teachers. 


Single copies $2.00, postpaid; cash with order. 


PROGNOSIS, GUIDANCE, AND 
PLACEMENT IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 


A 216-page, cloth-bound textbook designed 
for teacher-training purposes in courses com- 
monly called ‘Problems in Business Education.” 
It is also a book that every teacher will want in 
his private library. 


Single copies will be sent, postpaid, for a cash 
remittance of $1.70. 
South-Western Publishing Co. 


New York 
Dallas 
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Chicago San Francisco 
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Four Hundredth Anniversary of Double-Entry Bookkeeping 


by 


T. L. James 


Head of Commercial Department 
Wellington Technical College 
Wellington, New Zealand 


A reprint of an article that appeared in ‘The Commercial Teachers’ 
Magazine,” a publication of the commercial department of 
Wellington Technical College. 


Over 400 years ago there was published 
in London the first textbook on double-entry 
bookkeeping to be printed in the English 
language, and it seems worth while to recog- 
nize the importance of the event. The book 
was not an original work, but a translation 
by Hugh Oldcastle, a teacher of arithmetic. 
The original Venetian book was written by 
Lucas Pacioli and it was entitled Particulars 
of Reckonings and Their Recordings. 

HISTORICAL EVIDENCE. ‘There is, however, 
no original copy of Oldcastle’s book in exist- 
ence. Our knowledge of it is derived from a 
reprint by John Mellis, also a schoolmaster, 
who states in his epistle to the reader that 
he was “but the renuer and reviver of an 
auncient old copie printed here in London 
the 14th day of August, 1543, then collected, 
published, made and set forth by one Hugh 
Oldcastle, Scholemaster.” Its title was “A 
Profitable treatyce called the Instrument or 
Boke to Learne to Knowe the good order of 
the kepying of the famouse reconynge called 
in Latyn Dare and Habere and in Englyshe 
Debitor and Creditor.” 

Accepting this statement as true, four 
hundred years later we may commemorate 
the event by a recognition of its place in the 
history of bookkeeping, and acknowledge 
the service rendered to both accountancy 
and education by Hugh Oldcastle. This 
could best be done by describing and quot- 
ing from Mellis’s reprint. However, since 
this reprint is not available here, we shall 
have to quote from another translation of 
Pacioli’s Particulars of Reckonings and Their 
Recordings by John B. Geijsbeek. 

THE BOOK DESCRIBED. ‘The original work 
consists of twenty-five pages divided into 
thirty-six chapters. Almost the entire book 
is devoted to an explanation of the double 
entry system. The only books used are the 
memorandum book, the journal, and the 
ledger. There are no special journals or a 
cash book. 

In his translation, Mellis omits Chapters 
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5 and 7 of the original work. Chapter 5 con- 
sists of a ten-line introductory statement to 
his treatment of the books of account; Chap- 
ter 7 recommends that before account books 
are used, they should be authenticated by a 
consul because “Many keep their books in 
duplicate. They show one to the buyer and 
one to the seller, and this is very bad, be- 
cause in this way they commit perjury.” 
No doubt it was unnecessary to include 
such a chapter in an English edition! 

The author first states that three things 
are necessary to be a good merchant: to 
have cash or its equivalent, to be a good 
bookkeeper and a ready mathematician, 
and to arrange all transactions in a system- 
atic way. 

INTEGRITY. In dealing with good credit 
“faithfully kept,” the author makes the 
comment that “In the great republics, noth- 
ing was considered superior to the word of 
the good merchant, and oaths were taken 
on the word of a good merchant. And this 
is not strange because, according to the 
Christian religion we are saved by faith, and 
without it it is impossible to please God.” 

The author then goes on: ““Ihe purpose 
of every merchant is to make a lawful and 
reasonable profit so as to keep up his business. 
Therefore, the merchants should begin their 
business in the name of God at the beginning 
of every book and have his holy name in their 
minds.” Religious injunctions such as these 
are common throughout the whole book. 

When more than one memorandum book 
(or journal or ledger) are filled, they must 
be marked to show their order. The ledgers 
are marked A, B, C, ete. 

DETAILS. Instructions on how to make an 
inventory of one’s possessions and debts 
follow, and a complete example is given. In 
all the records great detail is recommended. 
This is shown as clearly as anywhere in the 
inventory of assets and liabilities to which 
Chapter 8 is devoted. The eleventh item, 
which is not one of the longest, is as follows: 
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“T have in real estate first a house with so 
many stories, so many rooms, courtyard, 
wells, garden, etc., situated in St. Apostle 
Street over the Canal, adjoining such and such 
parties, giving the names of the boundary 
line properties, making reference to the old- 
est and most reliable deeds, if there are any; 
and so, if you have more houses in different 
localities, you will enter them in a similar 
way.” 

ROUGH AND NEAT work. In the first book 
of record—the memorandum book or scrap 
book or blotter—complete but rough entries 
of the transactions are made because, except 
in small businesses “It would be too much 
trouble to put down in a beautiful and or- 
derly way every transaction immediately 
after it takes place, in books which are au- 
thentic and kept neat with care.” 

JOURNAL ENTRIES. In introducing the 
journal the author says in Chapter 11, “As 
we have said, there are two expressions in 
the said journal: the one is called ‘per’ and 
the other is called ‘a,’ each of which has a 
meaning of its own. ‘Per’ indicates the 
debtor, one or more as the case may be, and 
‘a’ indicates the creditor, one or more as the 
case may be. Never is any item entered in 
the journal which also is to be entered in the 
ledger without preceding it by one of the 
two expressions. At the beginning of each 
entry we always provide ‘per’ because the 
debtor must be given, and immediately 
after, the creditor, the one separated from 
the other by two little slanting parallels, 
thus, / /, as the example below will show.” 

Although Oldcastle would probably have 
revised these examples for English condi- 
tions, I give the original example in full 
detail for the first entry, and without “‘de- 
scriptive narrative” for the remainder: 


November 8, MCCCCLXXXXIII in Venice 

Per cash / / A—Capital of myself so and so, etc. 
In cash I have at present, in gold and coin, silver 
and copper of different coinage as it appears in the 
first sheet in the Inventory in cash, etc., in total so 
many gold ducats and so many silver ducats. All 
this is our Venetian money; that is, counting 24 
grossi per ducat and 32 picioli per grosso in gold is 
worth: 

L (Lire) S (Soldi) G (Grossi) P (Picioli) 
Per mounted and unmounted precious stones of 
several kinds 
// A Capital 
Per silver / / A ditto 
Per woolen clothes / / A ditto 
Per linen / / A ditto 
Per feather beds / / A ditto 
Per ginger / / A ditto 


The information is obtained from entries in 
the memorandum book which are then 
crossed out with a single diagonal line. 
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INDEX. In Chapter 13 the author begins 
his explanation of the ledger. It requires an 
index. The whole of the first page should be 
reserved for cash, and nothing else should 
be entered there “because the cash entries 
are more numerous than all the others...” 
Nowhere are the rules given for making 
double entries, such as debit the receiver 
and credit the giver. Rather, he states just 
how and where the transactions should be 
entered. His explanation of posting is as 
follows: 

For each one of all the entries that you have 
made in the journal, you will have to make two in 
the ledger. That is, one in the debit and one in the 
credit. In the journal the debtor is indicated by 
“per,” the creditor by “‘a,”’ as we have said. In the 
ledger you must have an entry for each of them. 
The debtor entry must be at the left, and the creditor 
one at the right; in the debtor entry you must indi- 
cate the number of the page of the respective cred- 
itor. (Note: Not the journal folio.) In this way all 
the entries of the ledger are chained together and 
you must never make a credit entry without making 
the same entry with its respective amount in the 
debit. Upon this depends the obtaining of a trial 
balance of the ledger. 

There cannot be a closing because there must be 
as much in credit as there is in debit. In other words, 
you shall add together all the debit entries, even if 
there are ten thousand, on a separate sheet, and 
then add together in the same way all the credit 
entries; the totals of the one should be the same as 
the totals of the other; otherwise it would show that 
some mistake had been made in the ledger. 

The posting of the first opening entry, 
“Per cash // A Capital,” is interesting. 
With the exhortation, ““Try to be brief,” the 
author gives the debit posting as follows: 
“Cash is debtor (shall give) on November 8 
‘per’ capital. On this day I have in moneys 
of different kinds gold and other coins; page 
2:L.” The credit entry is as follows: “Capi- 
tal of myself, so and so, is creditor (shall 
have) on November 8 ‘per’ cash. On this 
day I have in cash in gold and other kinds 
of money: page 1. You will then enter the 
accounts in the index and indicate in the 
journal by diagonal lines or checks (but not 
by folio numbers as now) that you have 
posted it.” 

BANKS. In Chapter 17 the author has some 
interesting remarks to make on accounts 
with banks: “...see that you keep these 
accounts very clearly and obtain good writ- 
ten evidence as to debits and credits in the 
handwriting of the clerks in those institu- 
tions ... Because in these offices they often 
change their clerks, and as each of these 
clerks likes to keep his books in his own way, 
he is always blaming the previous clerks, 
saying that they did not keep the books in 
good order, and they are always trying to 
make you believe that their way is better 
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than all the others, so that at times they 
mix up the accounts in the books of these 
offices in such a way that they do not corre- 
spond with anything. Woe to you if you 
have anything to do with these people.” 
He then goes on to explain entries in connec- 
tion with transactions for commission on 
the merchandise exchange showing journal 
and ledger entries. 

In Chapter 19 payments made through 
banks are discussed and reference is made 
to the memorandum book as the day book. 
A brief explanation follows with illustrative 
journal entries of the exchange of goods for 
goods, the accounts of a partnership (really 
joint venture accounts), store accounts (re- 
ally simple branch accounts), small business 
expenses account, and household expenses 
account. 

PETTY CASH. We may see the beginnings 
of petty cash in connection with the expla- 
nation of household expenses: “. .. but for 
the small accounts, as meat, fish, boat fares, 
etc., you shall set aside in a little bag one or 
two ducats and make small payments out of 
this amount. It will be impossible to keep 
an account of all these small things.” 

FILING. In Chapter 24, dealing with bills 
of exchange, filing is referred to in these 
words: “In your books you shall always 
mention all agreements, terms, conditions 
that there might be; also instruments of 
writing and places where you keep them, 
whether in file box, pouch, or trunk, so that 
you may easily find them, as these papers 
should be diligently kept for an everlasting 
memorial of the transaction on account of 
dangers.” 

The author advocates taking a duplicate 
ledger and journal on a business trip so that 
transactions may be recorded at once. 

PROFIT AND LOSs AccouNT. The profit and 
loss account has many names: Profit and 
Deficit, Favour and Damage, Profit and 
Damage, Increase and Deficit. “Into this, 
other accounts in the ledger have their re- 
mainders.... You shall not put these 
entries in the journal (no closing journal 
entries), but only in the ledger as they origi- 
nate from overs and shorts in the debits and 
credits and not from actual transactions.” 
The debits and credits necessary for trans- 
ferring the balances of various merchandise 
accounts to the profit and loss account are 
then explained, but no reference is made to 
closing stock. “In this way you will see at a 
glance whether you are gaining or losing, 
and how much. And this account must be 
then transferred for its closing into the 
capital account, which is always the last in 
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all the ledgers and is consequently the re- 
ceptacle of all other accounts, as you will 
understand.” There is no mention of a bal- 
ance sheet. 

RECORDS ABOVE SUSPICION. When an ac- 
count has filled its allotted space, its bal- 
ance, and not its totals, is carried forward to 
the first unused space, not page, after the 
last account in the ledger “without any 
space in between.” If any space were left, 
“it would be considered fraud.” Accounts 
should be opened in the order in which they 
originate “so that nobody can speak evil of 
you.” 

STATEMENTS OF ACCOUNT. In connection 
with rendering statements of account, the 
author’s point of view is of interest: “In 
addition, you must know how to make an 
abstract or a statement of an account if 
your debtor requests it. This is a favour 
that cannot be refused, especially if your 
debtor has had an account with you for 
years or months.” 

ERRORS AND ACCURACY. An error in an ac- 
count is to be corrected by making a direct 
contra-entry in the same account. Journal 
and ledger are to be called over to ensure 
the accuracy of posting. 

BALANCE DATE. “Accounts are balanced 
when a ledger is to be closed and a new led- 
ger opened. It is a good practice to have a 
new ledger yearly. When this is done, all 
gains and expenses, including those of the 
household, are to be transferred to the 
capital account.” 

TRIAL BALANCES OF TOTALS. “In order that 
it may be clearer that the books were correct 
before the said closing, you shall summarize 
on a piece of paper all the debit totals that 
appear in the cross ledger and place them 
at the left, and then you shall write down 
all the credit totals at the right. Of all these 
debit totals you make one sum total, which 
is called grand total, and likewise you shall 
make a sum total of all the credit totals, 
which is also called grand total... Now, 
if these two grand totals are equal . . . then 
you shall conclude that your ledger is very 
well kept and closed... But if one of the 
grand totals is bigger than the other, that 
would indicate a mistake in your ledger, 
which mistake you will have to look for 
diligently with the industry and the intelli- 
gence God gave you and with the help of 
what you have learned. 

“Therefore, take good care and make all 
efforts to be a good bookkeeper, such as I 
have shown you fully in this sublime work 
how to become.” 

(Concluded on page 48) 
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Keeping That Figure 


by 


Clarence G. Enterline 
Senior High School 
Reading, Pennsylvania 


The experienced as well as the 
inexperienced office worker invari- 
ably encounters difficulty in de- 
ciphering and interpreting business 
data and information which has 
been poorly written or arranged. 
Numerous errors arise as_ the 
poorly presented data pass through 
the chain of office workers in the 
various departments and are in- 
terpreted differently from what 
was intended at the source. It may 
be assumed that the more legibly 
the numerals, letters, or other 
characters are written, and the 
more orderly the data are pre- 
sented, the less likelihood there will be for 
errors to arise. 

When we see the lack of care which is re- 
flected in the preparation of certain forms in 
business offices or industry, we get the im- 
pression that the original writer had no in- 
tention of giving the subsequent reader or 
worker an easy assignment of decoding the 
form. Seemingly, there is an utter lack of 
appreciation of the relation of the form just 
filled to the uses to which it will be put in 
other areas of a given office. 

Is legible handwriting a lost art? Must one 
be apologetic for being able to write well? 
Find a man who writes a legible hand and 
you often hear the remark, “You write 
beautifully!” and in the same breath, to the 
chagrin of the writer, “You write like a 
woman!” In spite of typewriters and other 
mechanical writing devices, there is a need 
for well-written and well-arranged business 
data. 

Let us note a few of the causes for errors 
in “pick-up” and some implications for busi- 
ness and business education. 

CAUSES OF ERRORS. Among the causes of 
errors in “pick-up” of information, numerals, 
names, or characters are: 

Illegibility. Poorly executed letters, nu- 
merals, and characters cause trouble. Dif- 
ferent office workers, working on a given 
form, give varying interpretations to the 
same data. 

Example 1—Mr. Grandel, an employee, 
experienced three changes in his employment 
status in a given period of time. “Change of 
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Employment” forms were filled in 
at the proper times and sent to the 
pay-roll department. The forms 
were prepared in pencil and em- 
bellished with grease from the ma- 
chine shop; the three forms were 
handled by two different file clerks. 
Because the word Grandel was 
poorly written, he was wandering 
through the files as Grundel, 
Grandel, and Grondel. An experi- 
enced clerk soon had the employee 
in his proper place. 

Example 2—Miss Brown, an of- 
fice employee, frequently finished 
the writing of figures with a down- 
ward flourish. The figure 2 usually received 
the added touch. Both the unsuspecting 
pay-roll and costing clerks frequently and 
unconsciously increased their values by add- 
ing one to the original number. 

Poor spacing—splitting figures. The care- 
less writing of totals in multi-column work- 
sheets so that the figures in the cent column 
extend into the dollar column of the ad- 
joining space can cause an unwary clerk to 
engage in extraneous addition and subtrac- 
tion. Beginning office workers frequently 
find it difficult to write numerals or various 
kinds of information legibly and compactly 
in a limited space. 

Poor spacing of numerals and dollar signs 
may cause the symbol to steal one of the 
digits, especially the numeral one. 

Poor arrangement. Although the book- 
keeper may be provided with vertically ruled 
paper to align figures, he may negligently 
superimpose a figure, such as the numeral 
one, on a vertical line and lose the figure com- 
pletely. I have seen an office worker search 
a long time for an error of this type. Vertical 
writing and careless alignment of figures on 
ruled paper may invite disaster. 

Slides may occur, too, from the careless 
writing habit of not placing two zeros in the 
cent column when a figure involving dollars 
only is concerned. Bookkeepers and ac- 
countants have experienced time and again 
the value of the trouble-saving practice of 
filling in the cent column with zeros. 

Omissions—incomplete information. Cleri- 
cal difficulties occur and recur from the 
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failure to give complete information. ‘Too 
frequently clerks assume that there is only 
one Mr. Grandel in the community, disre- 
garding completely his junior or senior 
status, his initials, his address, his clock 
number, his social security number, and the 
like. What headaches these “lapses” cause 
the file and the pay-roll clerks! 

Failure to write a complete date may also 
cause trouble. For some office workers there 
is no past, no future, and the present needs 
no date. They fail to write the year on 
forms, believing the month and the day to 
be sufficient. 

Miscellaneous causes. Poor erasures of 
pencil and ink recordings may be the cause 
of faulty “pick ups.” Strike-ov ers, retracings, 
the practice of making seven’s out of nine’s 
and vice versa are not to be recommended. 
Smudged work, unsharpened pencils, and 
poor writing materials encourage errors. 
Poor posture of an exaggerated sort which 
throws the worker out of proper alignment 
with respect to writing and work materials 
invites disaster, especially when the worker 
deals with multi-columned data. Correct 
posture and careful placement of work on 
the desk assist in giving a direct focus and 
tend to reduce errors. 

Legible writing and care in the arrange- 
ment of information at the source give 
greater assurance that the data will be 
treated with respect as the data proceed 
from one end of the plant or office to the 
other. From the point of view of the em- 
ployees who follow-up, accurate take-off de- 
pends upon the following points: freedom 
from annoyances; concentration on the job; 
health of the employees; interest of em- 
ployee in doing a good job; taking the 
initiative to double check wherever possible; 
proper lighting; absence of glare; and taking 
nothing for granted. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR BUSINESS. Obviously, er- 
rors arising from any source slow up office 
procedure. The search for an error consumes 
time and money. Although offices allow for 
errors due to the human element, tolerance 
is no justification for errors. 

Since a business office knows by experience 
the types of errors which arise out of faulty 
recordings and illegible writing, at appro- 
priate times it could: 

1. Call an assembly of employees to show 
the need for careful recordings; the route 
which certain forms take through the factory 
or office; the number of people who work 
with and depend upon certain forms; the use 
to which the forms and data are put. Too 
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many employees look upon certain routine 
tasks as unrelated to a larger whole. 

2. Instruct the employees in simple writ- 
ing techniques to increase legibility. The 
older employees may not give much thought 
to the need for good writing until a specific 
problem is presented. 

All this sounds elementary and perhaps 
unnecessary, especially since we expect busi- 
ness students to write legibly and handle 
simple details accurately. The fact that 
many business offices do have a brief training 
period for initial clerical employees indicates, 
however, that the business departments of 
our schools might emphasize certain funda- 
mentals, regardless of how simple they are. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR BUSINESS EDUCATION. Busi- 
ness departments in our secondary schools 
could do something to correct certain un- 
satisfactory conditions and procedures. 

1. They could provide an opportunity for 
all students to gain facility in writing 
numerals, symbols, and the like with pen 
and pencil. Poor writers should be given 
special attention. Bookkeeping sets and 
exercises in arithmetic and English provide 
much opportunity for written work. Certain 
pre-established standards should be met. 


2. They could teach, somewhere along the 
line, the proper care and use of a straight 
pen, as well as a fountain pen. Good writing 
tools and well-sharpened pencils tend to 
add character to written work. Certainly, 
they encourage clarity. 


3. They could provide opportunity for a 
student to work on another student’s prac- 
tice set in order to get experience in working 
with another person’s figures. The difficulty 
encountered with reading another’s work 
will make the student conscious of the need 
for care in writing up his own books. 


4. They could insist on the writing of 
complete headings, dates, names, and the 
like, on all reports and records. 

5. They could provide an opportunity to 
check columns of figures, business data, and 
details of a varied nature. Exercises in 
proofreading of numerical data will equip 
students to do a better job in checking work 
in the office. Exercises in reading serial 
numbers on bonds, periodic reports to the 
state and Federal government, trial balances, 
and the like could be given. 


6. They could encourage the student to 
take time to study a problem, to determine 
the routine procedure, and to focus his at- 
tention on given data so that he sees clearly 
the picture before him. Haste produces 
illusions. 
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Vocabulary Study as a Business Science Project 


An understanding 
of the vocabulary of 
business greatly aids a 
person in obtaining 
business information. 
The ability to use ef- 
fectively a broad vo- 
cabulary is also an aid 
in filling a business 
position satisfactorily. 

The vocabulary of business is, in general, 
the same as any other vocabulary. Any 
reading and studying which increases your 
general vocabulary will help you in busi- 
ness. There are, however, certain words 
and phrases which are frequently used in 
business, sometimes with special meaning. 
Some of these words are found in the vo- 
cabulary study of many of our best junior 
business textbooks. No attempt is made to 
give all possible definitions, but rather those 
which define the word as it is used in every- 
day business conversation. 

All important words that apply to a par- 
ticular important business problem should 
be studied carefully and used properly in 
sentences. A mastery of those words will 
help a student, first, to understand the dis- 
cussions in the textbook; second, to under- 
stand any business information or instruc- 
tion given elsewhere; third, to fill a position 
in business satisfactorily. 

LaFacadio Hearn, a colorful writer, has 
said, “For me words have colors, form, 
character . . . moods, humors, eccentricities 
... tints, tones personalities. Because peo- 
ple cannot see the color in words, the tints 
of words; because they cannot hear the 
whisperings of words, the rustling of the 
procession of letters ... because they can- 
not perceive ...the frowning and fuming 
of words, the weeping, the raging and rack- 
eting and rioting of words . . . because they 
are insensible to the phosphorescing of 
words, the fragrance of words... the ten- 
derness and hardness of words... is that 
any reason why we should not try to make 
them hear, to make them see, to make them 
feel?” 

“A great locomotive standing silently 
upon the track may represent the genius of a 
hundred men,” says an article in Printer’s 
Ink, “but it requires steam to move its 
wheels. What steam is to one of these pon- 
derous pieces of mechanism, enthusiasm is 
to a student. It’s the driving power. It’s 
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by 


Gregory Battistone 
Western High School 
Detroit, Michigan 


A brief summary of a talk given before 

the Michigan Business Teachers Associa- 

tion on business vocabulary of junior 
high school business students. 


the vital spark.”” The 
vital spark in a busi- 
nessman sometimes 
reveals itself in a live 
and vital vocabulary. 

“The knowledge of 
words is the gate of 
scholarship,” said 
Woodrow Wilson, who 
knew words, became 
a scholar, and was later a wartime president 
of the United States. 

How many words does the average indi- 
vidual use? In brief, how large a vocabulary 
does he have? How many words can he 
understand when he reads? ‘To find this 
out, the Russell Sage Foundation analyzed 
380,000 words written by 2,500 persons in 
75 communities. More than two-thirds of 
the writing consisted of personal and _ busi- 
ness letters. The following facts were learned 
from the study: 

1. The nine most common words in the order named 

are: the, and, of, I, a, in, that, you, and for. 

2. The fifty most common words, with their repeti- 
tions, make up more than half the words we use 
in writing. 

$. The 300 most common words and their repetitions 
make up three-fourths of our writing. 

4. Nine-tenths of our writing is done with 1,000 
words. 

Lest we forget, ““The nine most common 
words are the, and, of, I, a, in, that, you, and 
for.’ The letters a, 0, and ¢ each occur three 
times in these nine most common words, 
and these three letters are the ones that 
most students write illegibly. 

In my vocabulary study these letters 
occur in about 98 per cent of the words used. 
What a great opportunity for commercial 
teachers to have their students practice in 
becoming as accurate as possible in writing 
these letters! Again, nine-tenths of our 
writing is done with one thousand words. 
I am sure you will agree with me that in our 
commercial textbooks a high percentage of 
these one thousand most common words 
are used. I have felt that one of my greatest 
assets in the commercial field is coming into 
contact with the greatest vocabulary used 
in any of the professions. We, as commercial 
teachers, should appreciate this fact and 
try to develop to the greatest extent the 
interest of our students toward vocabulary 
study. 


In the opinion of the editor of a leading 
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dictionary, an adult with a small range of 
information can understand three thousand 
words when he reads; a businessman or a 
skilled technician can understand ten thou- 
sand words; and a college graduate can 
understand twenty thousand words. Culti- 
vating the dictionary habit is necessary 
merely to understand what other people 
have written. 

The public always recognizes an effort to 
bring more stress on accuracy. The stress 
on accuracy in our commercial classes reaches 
out into all the other fields of endeavor. If a 
student is guided toward a goal of accuracy, 
it is no doubt good pedogogical psychology 
that, in making him conscious of accuracy, 
we are helping to mold the student into the 
form set for him. 

My first prerequisite for beginning a chap- 
ter in business science, whether it is in Grade 
9A or 9B, is to get the students in a favorable 
frame of mind. We all progress just as far 
as our interest span holds. I require the 
students to copy in a notebook directly from 
the textbook the list of vocabulary words 
given for a particular chapter. If the text- 
book does not have a list of vocabulary 
words, the teacher should feel that it is his 
responsibility to prepare beforehand a list of 
the words in the chapter with which it is 
important that the student become familiar. 
All notebooks are required to be written in 
ink. For one week pens are used, and the 
next week fountain pens are used. I feel 
that this procedure will help the student to 
adapt himself more easily to different con- 
ditions. Stress is placed continually on 
penmanship. After the words are copied 
from the vocabulary study into the note- 
book, the notebooks are exchanged. Each 
word is then analyzed and, when necessary, 
a sentence is given using the word properly 
in a commercial relation. The spelling of 
the word is then closely checked. I have 
found that often two or three students may 
look at the same word and, having copied it, 
will not see the transposition of a letter; for 
example, they copy recieve for receive. Such 
carelessness should not be tolerated, for we 
know that businessmen do not tolerate such 
practices. I always recheck each list care- 
fully to be sure that no word has been over- 
looked. I do not accept as accurate a word 
that has been rewritten, for my purpose of 
making the student conscious of accuracy 
would be lost if he had the privilege of re- 
writing the word that is incorrectly written. 

Recently in a class of over fifty students, 
only one copied a list of 180 vocabulary 
words correctly. The word study was made 
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up of fifteen units for Grade 9B and seven- 
teen units for Grade 9A. Most of the stu- 
dents who were able to copy the vocabulary 
study correctly and accurately within two 
mistakes had done “‘A” work in their high 
school commercial studies. Surely it must 
be a great benefit to every commercial stu- 
dent to be made conscious of accuracy. 

What causes the student to see the word 
receive and copy it recieve; or io see the word 
customer and copy it costomer; or the word 
carded and copy it garded; or the word pre- 
canceled and copy it precancled? I am posi- 
tive that this carelessness can be eliminated 
by continually stressing the fact that we 
want accurate students in our commercial 
classes. 

It has been my experience that students 
must be continually warned that accuracy 
is demanded, and that it is my duty to see 
that they are as accurate as possible. Every 
student writes by copying what others have 
written, and at times he attempts to write 
down his thoughts. Whichever he does, I 
am sure that emphasis on accuracy does not 
in the least bother his thoughts. If, however, 
we attempt to teach the student how to use 
the typewriter and, at the same time, expect 
him to be accurate, we are breaking down 
two barriers instead of one. What I am 
trying to say is that this training in accuracy 
will make it easier for the student in his 
later studies, such as typewriting, book- 
keeping, or bookkeeping machine operation, 
where much copying is involved. We, as 
teachers, are considered by the businessmen 
as being inaccurate because of carelessness, 
oversight, or overconfidence. Our inaccuracy 
may be, and in many cases it is, due to large 
classes. However, we should not sacrifice 
accuracy for speed, nor should we sacrifice a 
thorough job for the sake of covering more 
ground. 
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Gauging the Line and the Letter 


An important and 
useful lesson in begin- 
ning typewriting is 
gauging the line and 
the letter. Lessenberry 
gives an adequate reason for learning and 
practicing this manipulation: “It is often 
necessary to remove the paper from the 
typewriter before you have completed the 
work. You must learn to reinsert the paper 
and gauge the line and letter skillfully to 
continue the typing.””! 

A further “mind-set” for this drill is to 
devote five minutes to a student-teacher 
discussion about particular instances in the 
school or in the office where the skill of ac- 
curately gauging the line and the letter is 
an asset to the typist. Such a discussion 
invariably leads to suggestions of the follow- 
ing seven important situations in actual 
practice where the skill of gauging the line 
and the letter is called upon advantage- 
ously: 

(1) FILLING IN BLANKS. Especially since 
the state and Federal governments have in- 
creased the number of blank forms on which 
businesses are to report information, it is 
necessary for a typist to be expert in filling 
in blanks. Gauging the line and the letter 
is necessary for an accurate and neat per- 
formance of this typing operation. 

(2) TYPING OVER A LETTER. Often, because 
of speed, jumbled type bars, lack of finger 
striking force, end of the ribbon, or some 
other reason, a letter, either partially or 
wholly, does not print. If this typing flaw is 
not “caught” until after the paper has been 
removed, the paper may be reinserted and 
properly aligned by the line and the letter 
with the typewriter. Then a lightly struck 
key will correct the flaw. Even if the flaw is 
seen while the paper is still in the typewriter, 
the line may need regauging because of sub- 
sequent lines already shifted which may 
cause a slight line change, particularly if 
many carbons are being typed. 

(3) CORRECTING A STENCIL. Correction of 
an error after a stencil has been removed 
from the typewriter or after several lines in 
addition to the error line have already been 
typed certainly demands a trained technique 
in gauging the line and the letter. One must 
know his machine, of course, to do a perfect 
job. He must know the relationship of the top 
of his machine writing scale with the bottom 
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of the typed line and the 
relationship of a white 
line on the machine 
writing scale with a let- 
ter “1” in the typed line. 

(4) CONTINUING AN INTERRUPTED TYPING 
sos. The boss may approach the typist with 
a “rush” typing job requiring immediate 
attention. Perhaps a customer is waiting 
for a receipt, or the bank messenger is wait- 
ing for a bank check to be typed. This prac- 


tical situation will, of course, necessitate | 


the immediate removal of the unfinished 
work in the machine and the reinserting of 
it after the completion of the “rush” job. 

(5) CONTINUING AFTER A STOPPING POINT. 
The bell has rung in the classroom or the 
end of the day has arrived in the office. The 
typing work in the typewriter may not be 
finished. The unfinished page should be 
withdrawn, the machine carriage should be 
centered, and the typewriter should be cov- 
ered. It is a good idea, if time permits, to 
complete the last line being typed all the 
way over to the right margin, as well as to 
notice the position of the paper guide. These 
precautions make easier than otherwise the 
application of the line and letter-gauge ma- 
nipulation after returning to the machine 
and reinserting the paper. 

(6) TYPING CLOSE TO THE BOTTOM OF A PAGE. 
Typing close to the bottom edge of a page or 
postcard, through necessity or carelessness, 
frequently makes it necessary to keep the 
line and letter under almost constant ad- 
justment by means of the gauging process. 
It is essential in some cases to remove the 
paper, reinsert it, and realign it. 

(7) CORRECTING AN ERROR. A most com- 
mon use of the line and letter-gauging ma- 
nipulation is in correcting an error which is 
discovered after a finished piece of work 
has been removed from the machine. If the 
error has been discovered when the work is 
being thoroughly proofread while still in the 
typewriter, just the line may need some 
adjusting. 

Such a preview of practical situations 
demonstrating the extreme usefulness of 
line and letter gauging makes the student 
intensely eager to complete his learning 
and to practice the gauging lesson before 
him. Each follow-up drill of the same tech- 
nique will carry with it the same enthusiastic 
effort. 


1D. D. Lessenberry, 20th Century Typewriting (Cincinnati, Ohio: South-Western Publishing Co., 1942), p. 52. 
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Accounting—A New Field for Women 


by 


E. J. Baker 
President, Mound City College 
St. Louis, Missouri 


As clerks, timekeepers, cash- 
iers, and general bookkeepers, 
women have excelled male 
help, but only a limited num- 
ber of really good women auditors and ac- 
countants have entered the accounting field 
up to this time. While it is true that women 
have been successful as bookkeepers, only 
a limited number of women are engaged in 
accounting as compared to the number en- 
gaged in typing and secretarial work. A 
complete analysis of the reason for this con- 
dition shows some interesting “sign posts” 
to the future, not only for business college 
people, but also for employers. 

Our school enrollment plan has been at 
fault, to some extent, for this large-scale em- 
ployment of girls and women in typewriting, 
clerical, and secretarial work and for so few 
women employees in the bookkeeping and 
accounting fields. All too often our adver- 
tising and soliciting viewpoint has had only 
one purpose—to obtain this type of worker. 
Even some of the bad products turned out 
as “‘would-be secretaries” might have been 
avoided had we made a more complete analy- 
sis of the enrollees when they entered for 
training. Not all students can be stenogra- 
phers and secretaries. The field of account- 
ing is wide open for women because they are 
especially well fitted by nature for this most 
exacting science. Neatness, order, rapidity, 
steadiness, and the ability to stick to the 
job and to do hard work—all these essentials 
come quite naturally to women and make 
them ideal for the accounting field. 

May I call especial attention to the finance 
department as it relates to the accounting 
field. ‘Time payment and time installment, 
with its associated credit rating reports, is 
rapidly becoming the most important de- 
partment in the field of new business. Dur- 
ing the war women have been outstandingly 
successful in this type of accounting. In 
handling the public, their ability to get re- 
sults, both for the customer and for the 
employer, has been highly gratifying. Their 
capacity for hard work, for organization, 
and their enthusiasm to get the job done 
has been reported on favorably by a great 
many high executives in this field. 

Installment accounting, while it is con- 
sidered by a great many to be of little im- 
portance, will certainly occupy a big place 
in the successful operation of business. 
There must be workers, especially women, 
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trained as corporation book- 
keepers, pay-roll and tax ex- 
perts, supervisors of account- 
ing records, supervisors of me- 
chanical bookkeeping departments, cost 
accountants, time-study experts, and statis- 
tical workers. From these workers should 
come our credit managers of tomorrow, our 
auditors, and our executives. 

We are told that in the postwar period 
the small business and the small business- 
man will come back. If this is true, women 
would do well to prepare now to assume the 
major roll in the field of accounting. Ac- 
counting as a field for women offers unlimited 
opportunities for high income. This field is 
the opposite of the secretarial field. A knowl- 
edge of the operation of the Comptometer, 
of machine bookkeeping, and a general 
understanding of mechanical accounting, 
letter writing, and general office routine all 
help, but in the end success will not be at- 
tained without specific training first in book- 
keeping and then in accounting. The salary 
level for women in accounting is the highest 
of all occupations in office work. 

Yes, accounting is definitely ““wide open”’ 
as a field in which women may expect to 
play a big part in the postwar period, pro- 
viding they prepare now to assume this new 
responsibility. Our private business schools 
have a big responsibility, too, in that we 
must provide a course strong enough to 
satisfy the most exacting demands of busi- 
ness. Teachers of accounting must be more 
than teachers; they must be good bookkeep- 
ers with actual experience covering the entire 
field of business if our graduates are to be 
able to meet the responsibilities placed upon 
them in proprietorship, partnership, and 
corporation accounting. Office routine must 
be grounded with our graduates. Handling 
pay-roll, social security, and corporation 
reports must be an accepted part of the 
work to be done. 

We should not forget in this connection 
the woman as an executive in business and 
as a business owner. It is said that almost 
80 per cent of the buying is done by women; 
during the war it might have been even 
higher. If women are to be the heads of 
businesses, officers, executives, and board 
members, they must have a working knowl- 
edge of accounting. We must al/ know some- 
thing of accounting, but this is especially 
true of women, for they are the buyers. 
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Tri-State Meeting 
Dr. Clyde E. Rowe, president of the Tri- 


State Commercial Education Association, 
has announced that the Association will meet 
in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, on October 5-6 
at the Roosevelt Hotel. A forum on “‘Applied 
Business Education” has been arranged. 
Beginning office workers, beginning teachers, 
office managers, and school superintendents 
will discuss the type of training needed in 
business. A Friday evening meeting will 
feature motion pictures, exhibits, and social 
activities. 
* * . 


Department of Business Education Plans 


The annual business meeting of the De- 
partment of Business Education of the Na- 
tional Education Association, which was 
scheduled for Buffalo, New York, in July, 

ras canceled. This meeting was to be held in 
conjunction with the meeting of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly of the National Educa- 
tion Association. The executive committee 
of the Department has voted to continue 
the term of the present officers for another 
year. These officers are: president, Erwin 
M. Keithley, South Division High School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; first vice-president, 
Bernard A. Shilt, supervisor of secondary 
commercial education, Buffalo, New York; 
second vice-president, Mary D. Webb, 
Illinois Normal University, Normal, Illinois; 
secretary, Marsdon A. Sherman, Richmond 
Division, College of William and Mary, 
Richmond, Virginia; treasurer, J. E. Whit- 
craft, State Education Department, Albany, 
New York. 

Dr. Vernal H. Carmichael, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, will con- 
tinue to act as editor in chief of the National 
Business Education Quarterly; Harold D. 
“asnacht, Colorado Woman’s College, Den- 
ver, Colorado, will continue as national 
membership director. 

Even though the Department will be 
unable to conduct its annual business ses- 
sion, services to members will not be affected. 
Plans are now under way for the publication 
of the Quarterly for 1945-46. 
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Columbia Awards Doctor's Degrees 


Dr. Hamden L. Forkner of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, has announced 
the awarding of the following two degrees by 
Teachers College, Columbia University: 

Professor Armon J. Lawrence, head of the 
department of business education at the 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, has been awarded the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy. Dr. Lawrence’s study is en- 
titled ““A Vocabulary of Business and Eco- 
nomic Terms of Popular Usage.” The study 
has been published by the University of 
Kentucky as one of its education series. 

Professor Harm Harms, head of the de- 
partment of business education and secre- 
tarial science at Capital University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, has been awarded the degree of 
Doctor of Education. Dr. Harms’ study is 
entitled ““A General Methods Text for Busi- 
ness Education.” 

* - < 


Doctorate Degrees Awarded by N. Y. U. 


During the past school year three persons, 
specializing in business education, were 
awarded Doctorate degrees by the School of 
{ducation, New York University. The 
award of a Doctorate degree to Margaret 
Ely of Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, was announced in 
the March issue of THe BALANCE SHEET. 
The two other candidates who were awarded 
these degrees are as follows: 

Albert Charles Fries received the degree of 
Ed. D. in June, 1945. His thesis study was 
on the subject of “A Study of Business Edu- 
‘vation in the Public Secondary Schools of 
Illinois.” Dr. Fries is now assistant pro- 
fessor of secretarial studies, College of 
Commerce, Northwestern University, Ev- 
anston, Illinois. 

Carroll A. Nolan received the degree of 
Ed. D. in October, 1944. The subject of 
his thesis was “‘Syllabi for Initial Employees 
in Chain Variety Stores Based on an 
Analysis of Duties.”” Dr. Nolan is now state 
supervisor of business education for the 
state of Delaware and city supervisor in 
Wilmington, Delaware. 
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Teacher Training Officers 


Since the convention 
of the National Associa- 
tion of Business Teacher- 
Training Institutions was 
canceled, the Association 
has held an election by 
mail. The election was 
held under the direction 
of Frances B. Bowers, 
Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylva- 
nia, who was chairman of 
the nominating commit- 
tee. 

As a result of this 
election by mail, the fol- 
lowing are the new of- 
ficers of the Association: president, Hamden 
L. Forkner, of Columbia University, New 
York City; vice-president, Benjamin R. 
Haynes, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tennessee; treasurer, W. A. Larimer, North 
Texas State Teachers College, Denton, 
Texas. The new directors are: Earl S. 
Dickerson, Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College, Charleston, Illinois; Frank H. Ash, 
University of Connecticut, Storrs, Con- 
necticut. Representatives on the council are: 
D. D. Lessenberrv University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Ann Brewington, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois; 
Paul S. Lomax, New York University, New 
York City; Edythe M. Winchester, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania; J. H. Dodd, Mary Washington 
College, Fredericksburg, Virginia; Hamden 
L. Forkner, Columbia University, New York. 

a e o 
New Appointment at Hillyer Junior College 

In September, 1944, Anna T. Winecoff 
was appointed to the faculty of Hillyer 
Junior College, Hartford, Connecticut. She 
was later appointed as head of the secretarial 
department. Before going to Hartford, she 
taught at Cedar Crest College, Allentown, 
Pennsylvania; Maryland College for Women, 
Lutherville, Maryland; and the Technical 
Institute, Williamsport, Pennsylvania. She 
obtained her B. A. and M. A. degrees from 
the University of Wyoming and has com- 
pleted additional graduate ‘work at Cornell 
University and Duke University. 

Hillyer Junior College has three types of 
curriculums: the standard, the co-operative, 
and the medical secretarial. The co-operative 
program in this school is considered one of 
the outstanding programs of its kind among 
junior colleges. 





H. L. Forkner 
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New State Supervisor in Virginia 


Arthur L. Walker was 
recently appointed state 
supervisor of office edu- 
cation in Virginia. Mr. 
Walker formerly was act- 
ing head of the depart- 
ment of business educa- 
tion of Western Michigan 
College of Education, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
For six years he was on 
the faculty of Mary 
Washington College, 
Fredericksburg, Virginia. 
Previous to that time he 
taught in the high schools 
at Sherman, Texas, and 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Mr. Walker is a graduate of North Texas 
State Teachers College, Denton, Texas, and 
obtained his M. A. degree from Colorado 
State College of Education, Greeley, Colo- 
rado. He has completed additional work at 
Colorado State College of Education; at the 
University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, California; and at George Washing- 
ton University, Washington, D. C. 





Arthur L. Walker 


National Council Representatives 


The National Council for Business Edu- 
cation announces the election of six new 
members to the administrative board for a 
four-year term. They are: J. Frank Dame, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania; Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York City; 
D. D. Lessenberry, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Paul S. Lomax, 
New York University, New York City; 
Frederick G. Nichols, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts; and Bernard A. Shilt, supervisor 
of secondary commercial education, Buffalo, 
New York. These members succeed Ray- 
mond C. Goodfellow, director of business 
education, Newark, New Jersey; John G. 
Kirk, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Ray G. 
Price, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Cecil Puckett, University of Denver, 
Denver, Colorado; Eleanor Skimin, Detroit, 
Michigan; and Marian Tedens, New York 
City. 

The administrative board of the National 
Council consists of twenty-four members 
who are elected for a four-year term by the 
affiliated organizations. Six members retire 
each year and may not succeed themselves 
to the board. 



































Effective techniques used in previous editions have been retained 
and improved. Newer and more effective techniques have taken 
the place of old ones. In this book drives for speed are alternated 
with drives for accuracy. Forcing techniques are used to gain 
speed and to gain control. Calling-the-throw drills, guided writing, 
and selected-goal typing produce amazing results in developing 
both speed and control. Some of the other important features that 
lead to better results in less time are as follows: 


LESSON PLANS: A suggested budget of time is recommended 
for each lesson period so that the teacher can give proper emphasis 
on each element of the lesson. 


ALPHABETIC DRILLS: Alphabetic sentences with special drills 
are provided. The complete alphabet is covered in every lesson 
after the keyboard is introduced. 


CONDITIONING PRACTICE: A warm-up exercise at the begin- 
ning of every lesson. 


PROGRESSION TYPING: A gradual lengthening of the timed 
writing to carry over the speeds gained in short timed writings to 
the longer timed writings. 


REPETITIVE PRACTICE: Special drills on similar material to de- 
velop high rates of stroking and finger dexterity. 


TECHNIQUE STUDY: In every lesson there is technique study. 
Some of these technique studies include grammar, punctuation, 
and various other knowledges and skills that are necessary for the 
well-rounded typist. 
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Ray Price Awarded Doctor's Degree 
On June 8, Ray G. 


Price, associate professor 
of business education, 
Teachers College, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, was 
awarded the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy by 
the University of Cincin- 
nati. The title of his 
thesis is “Curriculum 
Practices in Consumer 
Education.” 

Dr. Price graduated 
from Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, Indiana, and ob- 
tained his M. A. degree from the School of 
Business, University of Chicago. He taught 
one year in Sullivan High School, Sullivan 
Indiana, and six years in Horace Mann High 
School, Gary, Indiana. For two years he 
was principal of the night high school of 
Gary, Indiana, and for three years he was 
instructor in accounting in Gary College. 
He came to the University of Cincinnati 
from Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute. 

At the University of Cincinnati, Dr. 
Price is in charge of the business teacher- 
training program. 





Dr. Ray G. Price 





Dr. Fuller Goes to Georgia 
Dr. Donald C. Fuller, 


formerly assistant pro- 
fessor in charge of busi- 
ness education at Penn- 
sylvania State College, 
State College, Pennsyl- 
vania, is the new chair- 
man of the division of 
business administration, 
Georgia State College for 
Women, Milledgeville, 
Georgia. He took over 
his new duties at the be- 
ginning of September. 
The business administra- 
tion division is divided 
into three departments: 
secretarial science, distributive training, and 
general business. 

Dr. Fuller previously taught at Boston 
University, Boston, Massachusetts; West- 
brook Junior College, Portland, Maine; and 
during the past summer at Pennsylvania 
State College. He has also taught in the 
high schools of Medford, Massachusetts; 
Woodbridge, New Jersey; Auburn, Massa- 
chusetts; and Exeter, New Hampshire. He 
received his B. S. and M. A. degrees from 
Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts, 
and his Doctor’s degree from Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 





Dr. Donald Fuller 





Dr. Albrecht Is Promoted at N. Y. C. C. 


Dr. Harry N. Wright, president of The 
College of the City of New York, has an- 
nounced the promotion of nineteen faculty 
members, including the advancement of 
Dr. Arthur E. Albrecht, chairman of the 
business administration department, to the 
rank of full professor. 

Four staff members were raised to asso- 
ciate professors, four to assistant professors, 
eight to instructors, one to associate li- 
brarian, and one to assistant librarian. 

Dr. Albrecht, a member of the City Col- 
lege class of 1916, became chairman of the 
business administration department at its 
inception in 1940. Actively engaged in the 
furtherance of the war effort, he took a 
leading role in the organization of war train- 
ing courses given at the College under the 
sponsorship of the U. S. Office of Education. 
In this connection hundreds of management 
specialists have been prepared for war work 
under his direction. He is also part-time con- 
sultant for the New York office of the War 
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Production Board. 

Dr. Albrecht began his teaching career at 
City College in 1919 as an instructor. From 
1923 to 1931 he was director of the New 
York State Department of Agriculture and 
Markets, where he planned and established 
the first radio broadcasts on market reports 
and gave the first radio talks in this country 
on agricultural topics. 

In 1931 he returned to the College and 
was appointed assistant professor in 1933; 
in 1935 he was appointed associate professor. 
He earned his Master’s degree from George 
Washington University in 1917, and his 
Doctorate in 1923 from Columbia University. 

Dr. Albrecht is one of the founder- 
members of the Citizen’s Conference on 
International Economic Union, and a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees of the Rochdale 
Institute in New York City. He has written 
five books on economic subjects and over 
300 articles for technical, educational, and 
popular magazines. 
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Anniversary Meeting 


Ivan Mitchell, presi- 
dent of the National 
Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation, has announced 
that the executive board 
is going ahead with plans 
for the annual conven- 
tion to be held in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, on December 
27, 28, and 29, on the assumption that it will 
be possible for the O. D. T. to lift the ban on 
professional conventions. The meeting this 
year will be in celebration of the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the organization. ‘The trend 
of thought will be toward what is to come 
in business education after the war. 

The meeting will open with a reception on 
December 27, which will give everyone an 
opportunity to get acquainted before the 
separate meetings begin. A closing dinner 
session will be held December 29. The com- 
plete convention program will be published 
at a later date. 

Please send your hotel reservations to the 
Netherland Plaza Hotel well in advance. 
The rates are: single rooms, $3.50; double 
rooms, $6.00; double rooms with twin beds, 
$6.50. 





Basie Typewriting 


Drills 


A book of selective drills for special purposes— 
for both beginning and advanced students. 


By 
S. J. WANOUS 


BASIC TYPEWRITING DRILLS is 


printed paper-bound book of 62 pages 
work for 
either beginning or advanced students. 
The column at the right provides an al- 
various 
types of drills. These drills are designed 
for (a) developing speed, (b) correcting 
habitual errors, and (c) correcting bad 
habits and developing correct habits. 
With each set of drills the student is told 
clearly the purpose of the drill and what 


designed for supplementary 


phabetic classification of the 


he must do to improve his technique. 


Dr. DuFrain Appointed at Maryville 


Effective at the begin- 
ning of the fall term, Dr. 
Viola DuFrain became 
professor of commerce 
and accounting and 
chairman of the com- 
merce department, 
Northwest Missouri 
State Teachers College, 
Maryville, Missouri. 
Dr. DuFrain received 
her Ph. D. degree from 
the School of Business, 
University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois, in De- 
cember, 1944, while she 
was serving on the fac- 
ulty of that institution. She formerly taught 
at Bloom Township High School, Chicago 
Heights, Illinois, and at Susquehanna Uni- 
versity, Selinsgrove, Pennsylvania. During 
the past year, she served as a member of the 
faculty of the Missouri Valley College, 
Marshall, Missouri. 

While located in the Chicago area, Dr. 
DuFrain was elected president of the 
Chicago Area Business Educators Associa- 
tion. 














Dr. Viola DuFrain 





* List of Drills 


Alphabetical Paragraphs 
Alphabetical Sentences 
Balanced-Hand Paragraphs 
Balanced-Hand Phrases 
Balanced-Hand Sentences 
Balanced-Hand Sequences 
Balanced-Hand Words 
Commonly Misspelled Words 
Confusing Words 

Difficult Reaches 

Difficult Stroking Combinations 
a Figures and Symbols 
Finger Strengthening 

Golf Games 

Hyphen Key 

Key Banks 

Location of Keys 

Long Words 

Marginal Release 

Margins 

One-Hand Phrases 
One-Hand Sequences 
One-Hand Words 
Paragraph Indentions 
Problem Typing 
Progressive Sentences 
Repeated Letters 





Returning the Carriage 





Rhythm 
Shifting for Capital Letters 
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Skill-Building Games 
Spacing 
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Artistic Typing Contest 


Julius Nelson, who sponsored the seventh 
International Artyping Contest, reported 
approximately 1,000 entries were submitted 
by 100 schools. Besides the entries from 
schools in the United States, there were also 
entries from Hawaii, British Guiana, and 
some European schools. 

A new feature of the contest was a straight- 
copy speed test. ‘Twenty-five schools entered 


Chapter of Delta 
On Monday evening, August 6, a chapter 
of Delta Pi Epsilon was installed at Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana. Delta 
Pi Epsilon is an honorary graduate fraternity 
in business education. Theta Chapter, 
which was installed at Indiana University, 
is the eighth chapter of the Fraternity. 
Those in charge of the installation were 
Dr. Earl S. Dickerson, Clyde Blanchard, 
and W. Harmon Wilson. Members of the 
faculty who were initiated are as follows: 
Ruth I. Anderson, Mrs. Esther Bray, 
Geoffrey Carmichael, Dr. Elvin S. Eyster, 
Josephine Hendrich, Virgil Herring, R. J. 
Hosler, Audra Roberts, George Wagoner, 
Lula Westenhaver, and Irol Whitmore. 
The following graduate students enrolled 
at Indiana University were initiated as 
charter members: Inez Ahlering, Francis 
Joseph Reitz High School, Evansville, In- 
diana; Ruth Baughman, Kouts High School, 
Kouts, Indiana; Robert Bell, University 
High School, Bloomington, Indiana; Fred 
Bogart, Muncie High School, Muncie, In- 
diana; John C. Brickner, Western State 
Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Michigan; 
Gertrude Gilbert, Port Angelus High School, 
Port Angelus, Washington; Charlotte Hen- 
derson, University High School, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana; Mrs. Lucille Hummel, Tulsa 
University, Tulsa, Oklahoma; Lyle Maxwell, 
Michigan State College of Agriculture and 
Applied Science, East'’Lansing, Michigan; 
Joseph Morrow, distributive education pro- 





Pi Epsilon Installed at |. U. 


200 students. 

The high school at Northampton, Pennsyl- 
vania, received a school trophy for artistic 
typing. The teacher of the class is Madolin 
Tucker. 

In the speed test the Abraham Lincoln 
High School of Council Bluffs, Iowa, had 
the highest group average. The teacher of 
the class is Mrs. Jet T. Downs. 


gram, Indiana University; Doris Nickel, 
Terre Haute, Indiana; Geraldine Relander, 
Michigan City High School, Michigan City, 
Indiana; Clarice Robinson, Anderson Col- 
lege, Anderson, Indiana; Florence Roell, 
John Adams High School, South Bend, In- 
diana; Harriette Smith, Findlay College, 
Findlay, Ohio; Mrs. Olive Blanche Smith, 
Oakland, City, Indiana; Jacob Smuts, dis- 
tributive education program, Indiana Uni- 
versity; Lotta Thomas, Vincinnes High 
School, Vincennes, Indiana; Winifred West, 
Broad Ripple High School, Indianapolis, 
Indiana; Effie Mae Winterrowd, Indiana 
Central College, Indianapolis, Indiana; Hes- 
ter Wood, Peru High School, Peru, Indiana. 

Professor H. G. Enterline is the faculty 
sponsor. He is a member of the Alpha 
Chapter. The officers elected by the new 
chapter are as follows: president, Robert 
Bell, University High School, Bloomington; 
vice-president, Irol Whitmore, School of 
Business, Indiana University; corresponding 
secretary, Charlotte Henderson, University 
High School, Bloomington; recording secre- 
tary, Winifred West, Broad Ripple High 
School, Indianapolis; treasurer, R. J. Hosler, 
School of Business, Indiana University; 
historian, Florence Roell, John Adams High 
School, South Bend. 

Below is a picture of the group taken at 
the installation ceremony. At the banquet, 
Dr. Elvin Eyster of the faculty of Indiana 
University, gave a talk on “A Step Ahead.’ 
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Eyster ls Awarded Doctor's Degree 


In April, 1945, the 
University of Indiana 
awarded Elvin S. Eyster 
the degree of doctor of 
education. Dr. Eyster is 
professor of business ad- 
ministration in charge of 
secretarial business 
teacher-training pro- 
grams. The title of his 
thesis is ““The Selection 
and Use of Facts Sig- 
nificant in the Prediction 
of Achievement of Naval 
Storekeeping Trainees.” 
For ten years he was 
head of the business de- 
partment of North Side High School, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, and served as director of 
guidance for four years. He has served as 
special representative in the business educa- 
tion service and special agent in charge of 
research in business education in the office 
of education, Washington, D. C. 

While located in Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
from 1927 to 1941, Dr. Eyster taught in the 
extension center of the University of Indiana, 
and he was a summer instructor at the 
University of Indiana from 1939 to 1940. 

Dr. Eyster went to the University of 
Indiana on a full-time basis in 1941. He was 
made a full professor in July, 1943. When 
the U.S. Naval Training School was estab- 
lished on the campus, he served as its edu- 
‘ational director. 

Dr. Eyster has been an active leader in 
numerous professional organizations, and he 
has served as an officer of several of these. 
He was president of the National Business 
Teachers Association in 1941-1942. From 
1940 to 1941 he was the associate editor of 
publications for the department of business 
of the N. E. A. He is now chairman of the 
Joint Publications Commission of the Na- 
tional Business Teachers Association and 
the Eastern Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 











Dr. Elvin S. Eyster 


Murray Hill Succeeds Dr. Harman 


On May 24, 1945, 
Bowling Green Business 
University and Bowling 
Green College of Com- 
merce of Bowling Green, 
Kentucky, announced 
the retirement of Dr. J. 
L. Harman as president. 
At that time J. Murray 
Hill, the first vice-presi- 
dent, became president. 
W. L. Matthews, the 
second vice-president, 
became vice-president. 

Dr. Harman retains 
his interest in the school 
and is continuing some 
responsibilities, including teaching. 

Dr. Harman enrolled as a student in 
Bowling Green Business University fifty-two 
years ago and later became affiliated with 
the school. For the last twenty-four years, 
he has served as president. 

Twenty-eight years ago, Mr. Hill enrolled 
as a student in this institution. After gradu- 
ating he became a teacher, and in 1921 he 
became vice-president of the school. 

Mr. Hill has been active in many organiza- 
tions. He has traveled extensively in foreign 
countries, and he has been a speaker in many 
foreign countries as well as_ throughout 
the United States. In 1932 to 1933, he was 
a director of Rotary International. 

Mr. Hill is a director of two banks in 
Bowling Green and is a gentleman farmer, 
owning a 500-acre farm near Bowling Green. 
He is the secretary and a member of the 
executive board of National Business Teach- 
ers Association. He also serves on the Joint 
Publication Commission of National Busi- 
ness Teachers Association and the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association. 

For the past two summers, he has served 
on the summer school workshop staff of 
Woman’s College, University of North 
Carolina, and he is a member of the Delta Pi 
Epsilon Chapter located in that institution. 








J. Murray Hill 
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ADVANCED SPEED TYPING by Tidwell 
For a Refresher, Speed-Up, or Advanced Special Course 


Schools are ordering this book every day and are getting phenomenal results, as indicated by the following verbatim quota- 
tion: “Your examination copy of ADVANCED SPEED TYPING arrived; | tried it out on one of my students, a woman of middle 
age. Within ten days her speed changed from forty-five words a minute with twelve errors to sixty-four words a minute with three 
errors on a ten-minute test. Enclosed is an order for this book.” 


Seventy-two page paper-bound book, list price 56 cents, subject to school discount. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Chicago 


Dallas 


San Francisco 
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Business Educators Set Up Army Universities in Europe 


During the summer the War Department 
decided to set up three special universities 
for army students, one in Shrivenham, 
England; one in Biarritz, France; and one 
in Florence, Italy. In a short time the 
faculty members were recruited largely from 
civilian personnel in colleges and universities 
in the United States. Most of these men 
sailed for Europe in July. 

Sessions will be of eight weeks duration. 
Courses in the Army University Study 
Centers will be open to officers, warrant 
officers, enlisted men, members of the Army 
Nurse Corps, and WAC. Students will be 
on detached service from their units upon 
the completion of the session unless their 
units are alerted for departure from the 
theater prior to the completion of the course, 
in which case they are returned to their units 
immediately or transferred to the appro- 
priate Redeployment Center upon com- 
pletion of the session, for eventual return to 
the United States. 


The courses taught are comparable to 
those of the average undergraduate college 
in the United States. Students attending 
must have a high school education or 
equivalent. Courses will cover subjects in 
the fields of agriculture, commerce, engineer- 
ing, fine arts, journalism, liberal arts (history, 
languages, and philosophy), and the sciences. 
The staff other than administrative, supply, 

and general housekeeping personnel will in- 

clude Army officers who were formerly 
university professors in the States and 
prominent civilian educators. Civilian in- 
structor personnel has been selected from 
professors in the United States who have 
agreed to come to this theater to instruct in 
the Army University Centers. These are 
being granted leaves of absence from their 
universities. Only personnel who have 
demonstrated marked success in their re- 
spective fields have been selected. Over 150 
colleges and universities in the United States 
will be represented. 

Detailed records will be kept of each 
course that is taken by students in the 
University Centers. Upon completion of 
courses, certificates will be issued to the 
students showing the courses taken and 
grades showing the efficiency of the student 
while at these centers. A permanent record 
of work done and the degree of proficiency 
attained will be available in the War De- 
partment for all discharged soldiers through 
entries made on individual personnel records. 
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At the time of discharge a soldier will be 
given a record of his Army career, including 
educational experiences. This record may be 
presented for evaluation for credit at schools 
and colleges in-the United States. 

Each of the three universities will have a 
regular enrollment of about 4,000. Each 
center offers courses in agriculture, com- 
merce, fine arts, journalism, science, and 
liberal arts. The list of faculty members in 
business, as of August 10, is as follows: 


E. R Browning, Eastern Carolina Teachers Col- 
lege; C. C. Staehling, University of California; 
Frank H. Hamack, University of Washington; Basil 
M. Swinford, Ball State Teachers College; Harvey 
A. Andruss, Bloomsburg State Teachers College; 
Oscar E. Draper, University of Washington; Ralph 
E. Berry, Chaffee Jnuior College; William P. Mal- 
lard, Social Security Board, formerly Strayer Col- 
lege; Vachel KE. Breidenbaugh, Indiana State Teach- 
ers College; George M. Weber, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, formerly University of California; 
Frank R. Byrne, Alien Property Custodian, formerly 
Columbus University; Pfc. Russell L. Chrysler, 
University of Cincinnati; Lieutenant Maurice R. 
Kirkwood, Indiana University; Captain Paul W. 
Glennon, Becker College; Major James R. McCoy; 
G. T. Schwenning, Federal Security Agency, Office 
of Education, formerly University of North Caro- 
lina; Robert Lee, Temple University; John P. Trox- 
ell, Glen J. Martin Company, formerly Dartmouth 
College; Sidney Casner, Chicago High School Sys- 
tem, formerly DePaul University; Wayne L. Mc- 
Naughton, University of California; Harald G. 
Shields, University of Chicago; George Filipetti, 
University of Minnesota; Carl W. Kaiser, War Labor 
Board, formerly Russell Sage College; Maleolm D. 
Taylor, Harvard University; Homer M. Lyon, 
Federal Security Agency, formerly St. Louis Uni- 
versity; Captain John A. Griswold, University of 
Oklahoma; Captain George D. Wilkinson; Major 
Charles F. Zilbrath, Valparaiso University; Captain 
Richard R. de Kip, University of Pennsylvania; 
Captain Philip S. McAllister; Major John R. Stock- 
ton, University of Texas; James R. Hawkinson, 
Northwestern University; William A. Nielander, 
University of Texas; W. F. G. Thachen, University 
of Oregon; Howard T. Hovde, Harvard University; 
Aaron H. Chute, War Food Administration, for- 
merly University of Minnesota; Robert Ray Aurner, 
University of Wisconsin; Willard E. Davenport, 
Institute of Transit Advertising; James Andrews, 
Public School System of Cincinnati; Lieutenant 
Harvey Dienzer, University of Michigan; Lieutenant 
D. A. Robbins; Captain Harry P. Jackson, Santa Ana 
Junior College, Santa Ana, California; Floyd F. 
Burtchett, University of California; Warren Browne, 
University of Puerto Rico; Harry Henig, National 
War Labor Board, formerly University of Cincin- 
nati; Elmer Bratt, Department of Commerce, for- 
merly Lehigh University; Walter Harvey, Office of 
War Information, formerly University of Western 
Ontario; Captain Wesley H. Beattie; Captain Victor 
Dalbert Lanning, Board of Education, Madison, 
Wisconsin; Major Harvey D. Hotchkiss, The Citadel; 
D’ Alton Myers, Department of Commerce; Charles 
A. Dilley, Alabama Polytechnic Institute; Philip 
W. Bishop, Oberlin College; Arthur M. Borak, Office 
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of Price Administration, formerly University of 
Minnesota; Edwin E. Wilson, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, formerly Leland Stanford University; 
W. J. Eiteman, Duke University; Otto Nathan, 
Treasury Department, formerly New York Uni- 
versity; Virgil G Wilhite, War Department, for- 
merly University of Oklahoma; Harold W. Guest, 
Baker University; John H. Cover, Foreign Economic 
Administration, formerly University of Chicago; 
Clyde G. Chenoweth, Los Angeles City College; 
George B. Hurff, War Production Board, University 
of Pennsylvania; J. W. Scott, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, formerly Alabama Polytchnic Institute, 
Major Charles Gordon Siefkin, Southwestern Col- 
lege; Captain William G. Thornborough, Ohio State 
University; Lieutenant William L. Doremus, New 
York University; Major George Quick, University 
of Michigan; D. D. Lessenberry, University of Pitts- 
burgh; Leslie J. Whale, Wayne University; Edward 
Vietti, Oregon State College; Victor T. Hiett, Kansas 
State Teachers College; Ray O. Williams, Central 
Y.M.C.A. College; Captain William E. Landis, 
Public Schools, Hershey, Pennsylvania; Marsdon A. 
Sherman, Richmond Professional Institute, Rich- 
mond, Virginia; Carl V. Noll, Hunter College: Rob- 
ert J. Schubach, Foreign Economic Administration, 
formerly University of Chicago; Virgil Cheek, South- 
west Missouri State Teachers College; Frank Ash, 
University of Connecticut; Miles Dorsey Dunlap, 
University of Georgia; W. O. Cralle, Southwest 
Missouri State Teachers College; Frank Ash, Uni- 
versity of Connecticut. 


Wesley Puetz ls Appointed Supervisor 


Wesley E. Puetz, co-ordinator of dis- 
tributive education in the Lockport Public 
Schools, Lockport, New York, has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of business subjects in 
the Lockport Public Schools. 


Mr. Puetz received the B. S. degree from 
the University of Buffalo, Buffalo, New 
York, and the M. A. degree from New York 
State College for Teachers, Albany, New 
York. He has had eight years of practical 
business experience in accounting, cost 
accounting, auditing, and credit work; one 
year of teaching at Mt. Morris High School; 
and eight years’ experience as business 
teacher at Lockport High School. Last year 
a pre-Christmas training course was given 
through the co-operation of the Lockport 
Merchants’ Association at which there was 
an average attendance of fifty-five store 
employees. Mr. Puetz has also taken ex- 
tension work at the University of Buffalo 
and at the Teachers College of Connecticut, 
New Britain, Connecticut, in retail dis- 
tribution. 











Good Typing Results in Oklahoma 


The picture below shows a typing class of 
Aude Thomas who is teacher at the high 
school at Hennessey, Oklahoma. The stu- 
dents in this group had been studying typing 
only twenty-four weeks when this picture 
was taken. On a textbook speed drill the 
average words a minute was 4314, with an 
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average in accuracy of 9815. Eleven of the 
fifteen students had perfect papers. The 


highest score was 60 words ,a minute with 
no errors. 

Mr. Thomas emphasizes accuracy in the 
early lessons and then emphasizes speed. He 
teaches erasing early in the course. 
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FOR A ONE-YEAR SELF-CONTAINED 
COURSE OR FOR A 
TWO-YEAR 
CORRELATED COURSE 


Third Edition — By McKinsey and Piper 











VOLUME I. The balance sheet approach in this new volume 
reaches a new peak of simplicity. The book is designed for a one- 
year course covering the sole proprietorship form of business, 
with well-balanced attention given to personal and family records. 
A brief treatment of partnerships, corporations, and controlling 


accounts is provided. 


VOLUME II. The second-year volume is specifically designed 
to fulfill the Regents’ requirements for the State of New York and 
takes into consideration other major state courses of study. 
Volume II provides a complete review of first-year bookkeeping 
and then proceeds into a study of the books of original entry, the 
ledger, the trial balance, the working sheet, and the reports. 
Controlling accounts, partnerships, and corporations are treated 
very completely. Special chapters are devoted to the study of 
items on the financial statement. 








1. The balance sheet approach is used. It 
is presented in a simple but swiftly moving 
manner so that the student soon completes 
the first cycle. 


2. The new BOOKKEEPING AND AC- 
COUNTING, Fourth Edition, represents 
a high degree of refinement. It is con- 
structed of short chapters reasonably uni- 
form in length. The progress is developed 
very smoothly. 


3. The textbook is beautifully illustrated 
in three colors. Examples are used gener- 
ously with the discussions. 

4. Considerable attention is given to 
records of small businesses as well as large 


businesses. 


5. A generous supply of problems (Ques- 
tions for Class Discussion, Oral Exercises, 
Written Exercises) is furnished. Periodic- 
ally throughout the textbook review ques- 
tions and problems are provided. Complete- 


cycle projects are included periodically. 


6. Transactions for practice sets are in- 
cluded in each volume of the textbook. A 
variety of supplementary problems is in- 


cluded in the appendix. 








SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago 
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Proposals for National Unity 


Early in the fall of 1944 a group of busi- 
ness educators from various parts of the 
country, on assignment in Washington, 
D. C., got together to consider ways of 
achieving a more effective national unifica- 
tion of business education. While it was 
recognized that the National Council for 
Business Education had been of considerable 
value, it was considered as being insuf- 
ficiently effective in its present form. Out 
of these discussions arose an idea for de- 
veloping a fund of $2,500 to be used to en- 
courage national solidarity in business edu- 
cation through the National Council or 
through some other agency that might show 
the means toward such unification. The 
proposal was made to invite 100 business 
educators to contribute $25 each as an ex- 
pression of faith in business education and as 
a token of their willingness to contribute 
financially toward achieving such unifica- 
tion. 

At the December, 1944, meeting of the 
Administrative Board of the National Coun- 
cil, the idea was changed to the using of 
this possible sum of $2,500 as a means of 
obtaining an executive secretary for business 
education for a period of one year. In a 
brief period of personal solicitation, forty- 
two signatures were obtained. The original 
Washington committee carried on its work 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Frank Dame. 
The Chicago revision of the idea was spon- 
sored by Dr. McKee Fisk. In March, 1945, 
Dr. Fisk asked Dr. Herbert A. Tonne to 
take over the further development of plans 
for obtaining a fund to provide for an 
executive secretary for business education. 
Dr. Cecil Puckett, president of the National 
Council, gave his complete approval. As 
a way of meeting this situation and in order 
to get further ideas on how to approach the 
problem, Dr. Tonne called a meeting of 
leaders of business education in the metro- 
politan area of New York City. This meeting 
was held on April 18, 1945. 

Dr. Tonne reviewed the development of 
the plan from its origin to the present. Dr. 
Lomax served as chairman of the April 18 
meeting. No attempt will be made to give 
the details of the discussion of this meeting. 
There was definite unanimity upon the 
following: 

1. There is definite need for a more effective national 

organization as a means of achieving national 
unity in business education. The consensus was 


that a full-time, well-paid executive secretary is a 
desirable factor in such a national organization. 
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2. The National Council in its present form, in 
spite of its splendid achievements, is not as ef- 
fective an instrument for attaining national unity 
as it should be. 

3. Before further solicitation is made for the support 
for funds proposed above or for any other similar 
proposal, complete plans should be worked out 
first. Solicitation for support should be based 
upon a complete program rather than on having 
a program grow out of pure expression of faith. 


4. Four possible means of attaining national unifica- 
tion were proposed: 

a. Strengthen the business education section of 
the American Vocational Association so that 
this section will be the recognized national 
representative for business education. 

b. The Joint Yearbook Commission of the 
E. C. T. A. and the N. B. T. A. would be en- 
larged by the inclusion of other organizations 
and by broadening its functions. 

c. The National Council for Business Education 
should be reorganized so as to serve as a more 
effective vehicle for national unity. 

d. The Department of Business Education of the 
National Education Association should be 
reorganized so as to serve as the national 
representative of business education. 

While no poll was taken, the idea of having 
the A. V. A.’s section on business education 
and the broadening of the Joint Yearbook 
Commission received stronger support than 
the others as possible agencies for national 
representation for business education. 


5. All agreed that an effective means of representing 
business education before our national Congress 
and other bodies that influence the welfare of 
business education is necessary and desirable. 
Everyone agreed that an honest, courageous, and 
energetic lobby is desirable. It was not felt, 
however, that a single paid lobbyist was necessary 
or desirable. Rather, it was felt that the leaders 
of business education should themselves serve 
through a professional association as the promot- 
ers for legislation and for other aids to business 
education. 

6. It was unanimously agreed that unless classroom 
teachers are made aware of the value of national 
unification and unless their complete support is 
obtained, any program for national unification is 
likely to be, at best, partially successful. 

7. Whatever action is to be taken should be carried 
out directly rather than in a round-about fashion. 
We must determine our policies, then openly and 
honestly advocate them before those who can 
provide help. The writing of books and articles, 
the compilation of yearbooks, and other such 
activities are highly desirable, but without direct 
promotion of these basic needs for business edu- 
cation, the achievement of these goals is likely to 
be long delayed and only partially successful. 


In terms of the conclusions reached by the 
group of leaders of business education in the 
Metropolitan area of New York City, it is 
believed that further solicitation of sup- 
porters for the $2,500 fund should be de- 
layed until a more complete plan has been 
developed and approved. 
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Watts Succeeds Bradley 


At the July meeting of 
the board of education, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsyl- 
vania, A. J. Watts was 
appointed supervisor of 
business education for 
the Wilkes-Barre Public 
Schools. Mr. Watts 
succeeds T. E. Bradley, 
who was appointed as- 
sistant principal of 
Coughlin High School. 

Mr. Watts received 
his B. S. degree from 
Susquehanna University, 
Selinsgrove, Pennsylva- 
nia. He has taught in 
the Wilkes-Barre City Schools for the past 
twenty years, during which time he taught in 
the evening department and in summer ses- 
sions. He has both high school and private 
school experience, having taught in the 
private schools of Pennsylvania and New 
York. He assumes his new position with 
thirty years of experience in the business 
education field. 

Mr. Watts has written articles for several 
educational publications. 





A. J. Watts 


Hitch Is Appointed Dean 


Robert L. Hitch, former dean of William 
Woods College, Fulton, Missouri, is the new 
head of the department of business adminis- 
traticn at MacMurray College for Women, 
Jacksonville, Illinois. 

Before being appointed dean last year at 
William Woods College, Mr. Hitch was head 
of the department of business in that school. 

Mr. Hitch is a graduate of Kansas State 
Teachers College, Pittsburgh, Kansas. He 
obtained his Master’s degree from Colorado 
State College of Education, Greeley, Colo- 
rado. Part of his work on a Doctor’s degree 
has been completed at the University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 


Appointment at University of Tennessee 


Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes has announced 
that Elise Davis has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of business education and 
office administration at the University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. For the 
past few years Miss Davis has been assistant 
professor of secretarial science at the Mis- 
sissippi State College for Women in Colum- 
bus, Mississippi. 
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Northwestern Summer Conference 


On July 6 the department of business edu- 
cation of the School of Education, North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois, spon- 
sored a summer conference on the subject, 
“Looking Ahead in Business Education.” It 
was under the general supervision of Dr. 
Albert C. Fries. The following addresses 
were delivered at the morning session: 


“Implications for Business Education from Wartime 
Experiences’—Dr. Elvin S. Eyster, School of 
Business, Indiana University, Bloomington, In- 
diana 

“Business Looks Ahead’—Paul F. Gorby, assistant 
personnel manager, Marshall Field and Company, 
Chicago, Illinois 

“Business Education Looks Ahead”—John A. Beau- 
mont, state supervisor of business education, 
Springfield, Illinois 


There were two panel discussions during 
the afternoon session. These were as follows: 


‘Problems in Teaching Vocational Business Subjects, 
in Terms of Future Needs’”—Dr. Albert C. Fries, 
Northwestern University, chairman. Personnel 
of panel: Paul A. Carlson, State Teachers College, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin; Mary Plunkett, Herzl 
Junior College, Chicago, Illinois; Stacey B. Irish, 
Evanston Township High School, Evanston, Ili- 
nois; Harry Bauernfeind, Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois; Bernard F. Baker, super- 
visor, vocational business education, Chicago, 
Illinois 

“Problems in Teaching General Business Subjects, in 
Terms of Future Needs’”—Samucl J. Wanous, 
University of California at Los Angeles, chairman. 
Personnel of panel: Walter A. Kumpf, South- 
Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
D. E. Johnson, New Trier Township High School, 
Winnetka, Illinois; E. Ff. Cameron, Hyde Park 
High School, Chicago, Illinois; Dr. Earl Dicker- 
son, Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Charleston, Illinois 


- . * 
Bucknell Consumer Workshop 


On July 27, Bucknell University, Lewis- 
burg, Pennsylvania, sponsored a summer 
workshop devoted to “Educating the Con- 
sumer.” The following persons appeared on 
the program: 

“Consumer Education on a National Scale” —William 
H. Boyenton, information officer, Office of Price 
Administration, New York Region 

“The State Consumer Education Program’—Mrs. 
Conway Zirkle, chairman, Committee on Con- 
sumer Interests, Pennsylvania State Council of 
Defense, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


“The Role of the Community in Consumer Educa- 
tion” —Dr. James E. Mendenhall, chief, Educa- 
tion Services Branch, Office of Price Administra- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


The afternoon session was devoted to a 
round-table discussion which was lead by 


Dr. James E. Mendenhall. 
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Who is this J. B. King? 


By T. B. Bridges, Vice-President, Heald’s Business College, Oakland, California. 


Recently there appeared in the Saturday 
Evening Post an interesting article about one 
J. B. King, Esq., who seems to have de- 
veloped the habit of writing his signature on 
blank walls, box cars, and show windows. 
Not only did he acquire the habit of thus 
inscribing his signature; but others, being 
fascinated by the manner in which it was 
written, also indulged themselves in the art 
at the Henry Kaiser shipyards to such an 
extent that the management issued orders 
that anyone caught writing on freshly 
painted surfaces would be fired. 

Railroad men all over the Pacific Coast 
are familiar with this signature. One old 
brakeman is quoted as saying that he re- 
called seeing this signature as far back as 
1896. He goes on to say that he had heard 
this J. B. King was once a yardmaster for a 
Railroad Company in 1900—that he was a 
boomer who came out of the Southwest 
around 1910. Railroad men are still arguing 
about him in yard offices. Some say he was 
only a myth. 


Teachers College Holds Summer Coulmene 


The business and vocational education 
department of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City, held a summer 
conference on Saturday, July 21. Dr. 
Thelma Potter acted as program chairman. 
The topic of the conference was ““T'raining 
Handicapped Students for Office Occupa- 
tions.” The following persons participated 
in the program of the conference: 

Elizabeth Smeds, chief occupational therapist at 

Columbia Medical Center; formerly occupational 


therapy consultant for Second Service Command 
of the United States Army. 


Helen Holodnak, chief psychologist at the Institute 
for the Crippled and Disabled, New York City, 
and instructor in the department of the education 
of the exceptional, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Demonstrations of office machine operation through 
the courtesy of the International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation were arranged by Lottie 
Lomax, assistant to the manager. Mrs. Eleanor 
Gilmartin served as typist, and Frances De 
Stefano served as key punch operator. 
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Well, there may have been a J. B. King 
back as far as 1896, but I personally knew a 
J. B. King in 1909. He was then a student in 
Heald’s Business College at Oakland, Calli- 
fornia, and I personally taught him to write 
that signature. He was not a good student 
in many respects, and he may have turned 
out to be a hobo, for I personally lost con- 
tact with him. It was in 1909 that I taught 
him this signature, and his attendance card 
is now in our files here. A few years after his 
attendance here, I was driving past some 
railroad yards in Portland, Oregon, and to 
my surprise, I saw this signature written in 
chalk on several box cars. Down through 
the years I have seen it again and again. 
Last year just after Holloween, I noticed the 
signature written on a large show-window. 

The main thing that fascinates others is 
that the signature is written without lifting 
the pen or chalk, the “J” being the last letter 
made. I personally taught him to write 
J. B. King; the “Esq.” part of it was evi- 
dently a subsequent idea of his own. 





Babcock Is Head of Michigan Teachers 


Early in July an important honor came to 
a Michigan business teacher. At that time 
Thomas A. Babcock, a business teacher in 
the high school at Mt. Clemens, Michigan, 
was elected president of the Michigan Edu- 
cation Association. This is the first time that 
a business teacher has ever been elected to 
this office. This association has a member- 
ship of about 31,000. 

Mr. Babcock has been a teacher of busi- 
ness subjects for twenty-five years. He 
received his state life certificate from Ferris 
Institute, Big Rapids, Michigan; a B. S. 
degree from Detroit Teachers College, De- 
troit, Michigan; and his A. M. degree from 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. He 
has also done other graduate work at the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan. 

Mr. Babcock is a member of the Kiwanis 
Club and a member of various branches of 
the Masonic fraternity. 
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Lewis B. Matthias 


Lewis B. Matthias, the summer head of 
the commercial department of Central High 
School, Bridgeport, Connecticut, died on 
March 9, 1945. He retired from teaching in 
1930 after thirty-two years of service. He 
was eighty-five years of age at the time of 
his death. Mr. Matthias was a well-known 
leader among business teachers in the state. 
For thirteen years he served as treasurer of 
the Eastern Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion. He was also active in other professional 
groups. 


Clarissa Hills 


Clarissa Hills, supervisor of commercial 
education in the Johnstown Public Schools, 
died on May 13. She was the only woman 
supervisor of city schools in the state of 
Pennsylvania. Before becoming a super- 
visor, she was a teacher in Johnstown High 
School. Her home originally was in Massa- 
chusetts. She is a graduate of the University 
of New Hampshire, Durham, New Hamp- 
shire, and obtained her M. A. degree from 
that institution. She has taught in many 
schools and was a summer instructor in 
various colleges. She has been active in 
many associations and has served as an 
officer in some of these. 


BBE PRM 
Appointment at Madison College 


Dr. S. J. Turille, head of the department 
of business at Madison State College, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia, has announced the 
appointment of a new member to the faculty. 
Mary Margaret Brady of Jacksonville, Illi- 
nois, was appointed assistant professor of 
business education starting September, 1945. 

Miss Brady recently received her M. A. 
degree from the State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa, and has had both high 
school and college teaching experience in the 
state of Illinois. She has taught at the high 
school at Jacksonville, Illinois, and at Shurt- 
leff College, Alton, Illinois. 

Miss Brady makes the seventh staff mem- 
ber in the department of business education 
at Madison State College. 


e a e 
Hookey Is Supervisor in Terre Haute 


G. Elwood Hookey is the new supervisor 
of distributive education for the city schools 
of Terre Haute, Indiana. His office is in the 
Gerstmeyer High School building. 
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Marsdon Sherman Is Appointed Analyst 


As a result of a grant made possible by the 
general education board through the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia, 
for the purpose of analyzing and evaluating 
the positions of all state employees in the 
Commonwealth of Virginia, Dr. Marsdon A. 
Sherman has been appointed analyst to 
work on all clerical and stenographic posi- 
tions. This is in addition to his regular 
duties as head of the department and pro- 
fessor of business at the Richmond Division 
of the College of William and Mary, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

= * . 


Denver Summer Conference 


The eleventh annual Business Education 
Forum was sponsored by Delta Pi Epsilon 
Fraternity of the University of Denver. The 
Forum was divided into two sessions. The 
first session was held on July 12 and the 
second session on August 9. The following 
are the programs of the two sessions: 


July 12 


Distributive Education—Wilford J. Loeffler, co- 
ordinator of distributive education, Emily Grif- 
fith Opportunity School, Denver, Colorado 


Secretarial Science—Dr. Godfrey Dewey, author of 
the Script system of shorthand, Chicago, Illinois 


Bookkeeping—Paul J. Gourlay, chairman of the 
department of business education, West High 
School, Denver, Colorado 


General Business Subjects—Dr. Herbert A. Tonne, 
professor of business education, New York Uni- 
versity, New York City 

Panel Discussion—Wilford J. Loeffler 

Dr. Godfrey Dewey 
Paul J. Gourlay 

Dr. Herbert A. Tonne 
Dr. Cecil Puckett 


August 9 


“Value of the Extra-Curricular Program to Business 
Education”—Ernest Crabbe, editor-in-chief of 
publications, South-Western Publishing Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


“School Publications’—Mrs. Blanche M. Wean, 
chairman, National Duplicated Paper Association 
and head of department of business education, 
Central Normal College, Danville, Indiana 


“The Commercial Club and the Future Business 
Leaders of America’’—Cleo Crow, Milford, Illinois 


“Vocational Guidance and Counseling’—Harry B. 
Bauernfeind, representative of the Gregg Publish- 
ing Company and formerly director of vocational 
guidance in the Waukegan Public Schools, Wau- 
kegan, Illinois 


“Community Service and Public Relations’ —Edna- 
Jean Hershey, head, department of business edu- 
cation, Emily Griffith Opportunity School, Den- 
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September, 1945 


Faculty Appointments at Northwestern 


Effective September 1, 
Russell N. Cansler as- 
sumed his new position 
on the faculty of North- 
western University, 
Evanston, Illinois, as as- 
sistant professor of secre- 
tarial science in the 
School of Commerce. He 
will also assist in the de- 
velopment of the business 
teacher-training program 
in the School of Educa- 
tion. 

For the past five years 
Mr. Cansler has served 
as professor and head of 
the secretarial science department at West- 
minster College, New Wilmington, Pennsyl- 
vania. He has also had college teaching ex- 
perience at the University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and the New 
York State College for Teachers, Albany, 
New York. Previously, he held secondary 
school positions in the states of Georgia and 
New York. His Bachelor’s degree was 
granted by the Bowling Green College of 
Commerce, Bowling Green, Kentucky; his 
Master’s degree was granted by New York 
University, New York City; and all course re- 
quirements for his Doctor’s degree have been 
completed at the University of Pittsburgh. 


Mr. Cansler is an active participant in 
business education associations as an officer 
and speaker. He is a frequent contributor to 
business education publications, having 
served as issue editor of the 1945 summer 
research issue of the National Business Edu- 
cation Quarterly. He is a member of Delta Pi 
Epsilon, Phi Delta Kappa, Delta Delta 
Lambda, and Delta Theta Phi fraternities. 

Dr. Samuel J. Wanous, associate professor 
on the faculty of the University of California 
at Los Angeles, was a member of the summer 
faculty of the School of Education at North- 
western University. Dr. Wanous taught 
graduate classes in business education and 
participated in the summer business educa- 
tion conference. Dr. Wanous is recognized 
as an authority in the fields of transcription 
and office management. 

Carl H. Cummings, instructor in secre- 
tarial science, Dallas College, Southern 
Methodist University, Dallas, Texas, also 
served as a member of the summer staff of 
the department of secretarial science in the 
School of Commerce at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 











Russell N. Cansler 
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WORD 
STUDIES 


Second Edition 
By R. G. Walters 


WORD STUDIES is more than just a 


speller. It provides for a complete 


study of words and their uses. With 
the textbook you may obtain an op- 
tional workbook and an _ optional 


series of tests. The following are a 


few features of the textbook: 


1. Emphasis on correct pronunciation 
. .. poor spelling also comes from careless 
pronunciation and enunciation; hence, the 
correct pronunciation of all difficult words 
is indicated by diacriticai marks. Part IV 
is devoted entirely to correct pronuncia- 
tion. 


2. Emphasis on correct syllabication . . 
many stenographers have difficulty in di- 
viding words at the ends of typewritten 
lines. For this reason, the correct syllabica- 
tion of most of the words is shown. 


3. Lessons that develop skill in the use of 
the dictionary . . . the lessons on the use 
of the dictionary include not only a de- 
scription of how the dictionary should be 
used, but also exercises that will develop 
skill in using the dictionary. 


4. Word building ... Part III, devoted to 
word building, is unique because it not 
only includes lists of words with common 
prefixes and suffixes, but also emphasizes 
the meanings of the prefixes and suffixes. 


5. Word usage... Part VI is devoted to the 
use of words. It covers words often con- 
fused and the use of exact words. 
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New Jersey Conference 


On May 1 the Camden County Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Association held an evening 
conference under the direction of the presi- 
dent, Dr. Orland L. Keyburtz of Audubon 
High School, Audubon, New Jersey. The 
following addresses were given: 

“Retail Selling in the High School’”—Harry Bowser, 
Gregg Publishing Company, New York City 

“Better Guidance in Business Education” —Dr. C. A. 
McKinney, Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey 

“Business Education and the Returning Veteran”— 
Professor William Einolf, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

“Co-operative Training in the High School’’—George 
Mattson, R. C. A. Manufacturing Company, 
Camden, New Jersey 

- e * 

Missouri Workshop for School Secretaries 

A two-day workshop for school secretaries 
was held at Central Missouri State Teachers 
College, Warrensburg, Missouri, on July 26 
and 27 with over twenty in attendance. Nine 
speakers addressed the visitors during the 
two-day session. 

Following greetings by Dr. Clay J. Ander- 
son, workshop cnairman, George W. Diemer, 
president of the College, spoke to the group 
on “Objectives of the Workshop.” Dr. 
Harold C. Hunt, superintendent of schools, 
Kansas City, Missouri, addressed the group 
on ““The School Office and Public Relations.” 
This address was followed by a lecture on 
“The State Financial Accounting System” 
by Orus Wilson of the Missouri State De- 
partment of Education. 

Later in the afternoon, Dr. Dewey Smith 
of the University of Missouri, discussed 
“Pupil Personnel Records.” Following each 
lecture there were discussions, and a film on 
Simplified Office Procedure was shown for 
the visitors. 

The secretaries also heard five other 
lectures, each followed by discussions. Mrs. 
Mildred Lass, commerce instructor in the 
College, discussed “Improving Office Pro- 
cedure”; Elizabeth Daniel, secretary to the 
president of the College, lectured on “‘Han- 
dling Correspondence in the School Office”’; 
Dr. J.S. Maxwell, superintendent of schools, 
Warrensburg, Missouri, spoke on “Internal 
Financial Accounting”; Mabel Baldwin of 
Mississippi State College for Women, Colum- 
bus, Mississippi, spoke on ““The Use of Office 
Machines.” The closing lecture was de- 
livered by Professor Harold C. Svanoe of 
Central Missouri State Teachers College, 
whose subject was “The Office Voice and 
Personality.” 
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Winters Appointed at Aquinas College 

Effective September 1, E. E. Winters of 
Grand Rapids Junior College, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, was appointed to the faculty of 
Aquinas College, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
He has resigned from his work with the local 
public schools and will devote his entire 
time to teaching accounting and secretarial 
subjects at Aquinas College. 

e e + 
Catholic High School Typing Contest 

The National Catholic High School Typ- 
ists Association sponsored its thirteenth an- 
nual contest recently. Contestants were 
divided into four sections according to the 
number of students regularly enrolled. 

A championship trophy was awarded to 
the highest ranking school according to class 
median in both the Novice and the Amateur 
Divisions of Classes A and B. A second- and 
third-place trophy were given to the second- 
and third-ranking schools in both divisions 
of Classes A and B. The highest winner of 
each of the four divisions received a sterling 
silver emblem. Beautifully engraved cer- 
tificates were granted to first-year students 
typing 40 or more words a minute with not 
more than five errors and to second-year 
students typing four or more perfect letters. 

Sixty-seven Catholic high schools with a 
total of 2,806 contestants participated. 
There were entries from twenty-eight states. 

The following are the winners of school 
trophies in the Novice Division, Class A: 
first place, Mt. St. Scholastica Academy, 
Atchison, Kansas; second place, St. Francis 
Xavier High School, Alexandria, Louisiana; 
third place, St. Joseph’s High School, 
Yoakum, Texas. 

In the Amateur Division, Class A, the 
following schools won trophies: first place, 
St. Pius Commercial High School, New 
York City; second place, Mt. St. Scholastica 
Academy, Atchison, Kansas; third place, 
St. Ann’s High School, Chicago, Illinois. 

The winners of school trophies in the 
Novice Division, Class B, are as follows: 
first place, St. Mary’s Parochial School, San 
Antonio, Texas; second place, Girls Catholic 
High School, Hays, Kansas; third place, 
St. John’s Academy, Wichita, Kansas. 

Winners of school trophies in the Amateur 
Division, Class B, are the following: first 
place, Ursuline Academy of the Sacred 
Heart, Cleveland, Ohio; second place, Catho- 
lic Central High School, Hammond, Indiana; 
third place, St. Cecelia’s Academy, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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STALLED AGAIN! YOU 
CAN HAVE THIS CAR S 
FOR 50 CENTS 


A Statement 
Made Obvi- 
ously in An- 
ger Is Not an 








Offer. 
| will make your 
law course 
more effective 
2 pI above is a sample from— 


APPLIED BUSINESS LAW 


By Pomeroy and Fisk 


In APPLIED BUSINESS LAW there are many illus- Applied to — 
trations, including legal forms, photographs, and 

artist's sketches. The illustration above is a sample ° Personal Contracts 
of one of these sketches. Every illustration is used to 


, * Business Contracts 
illustrate a point of law. 


ow H 
APPLIED BUSINESS LAW has a popular appeal. It ages and Hours 


will capture the immediate interest of your students * Labor Relations 
because the principles of law apply to everyday ’ 
situations. It contains many personal applications, in- Advertising 
cluding special consumer emphasis. There is a * Personal Property 
special section on ‘Fair Dealing in Business’’ that 

covers food and drug laws, laws pertaining to weights * Insurance 

and measures, and laws pertaining to labeling and © Sestel Seoustty 
advertising. 


* Landlord and Tenant 
In the column at the right are a few of the many im- 


portant applications. * Business Crimes 
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RECORD KEEPING 
FOR EVERYONE 


MOORE - WHELAND - FILE 





This book is recommended for a general, nontechnical 
record-keeping course for one semester or one year. 
Following is the content of the one-year course. The 
first fifteen chapters constitute the one-semester volume. 


. Why Keep Records? 

. Keeping a Cash Record 

How Commercial Banks Serve Us 
. How Savings Banks Serve Us 

. A Plan for Spending 

. Family Budgets and Records 

. Records for a Social Organization 
. Records for a Professional Man 

. Ownership 

\ vod Buying and Selling Cause Changes in Owner- 
ship 


. How Transactions are Recorded in a Columnar 
Record 


12. How Transactions are Summarized in Records of 
Final Entry 


13. Records at the Close of the Fiscal Period 

14. Records for a Merchandising Concern 

15. Records for a Merchandising Concern (Concluded) 
16. Transactions Involving Notes Receivable 

17. Transactions Involving Notes Payable 

18. Interest and Discount 

19. Cash Discounts 

20. Returns and Allowances 

21. Bad Debts and Depreciation 

22. Adjusting and Closing the Books 

23. Keeping Records with a Cash Register 

24. Special Journals 

25. How to Interpret the Balance Sheet 

26. How to Interpret the Profit and Loss Statement 
27. H. L. Barnett Practice Set 
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Commercial Teacher Becomes Superintendent 


Recently, Dr. Thomas L. Nelson, who has 
been district superintendent of schools at 
Bakersfield, California, accepted the ap- 
pointment of superintendent of schools of 
Berkeley, California. 


Dr. Nelson obtained his education in 
business at the University of California, 
Berkeley, California, and later obtained his 
Doctor’s degree from the same institution. 
After graduating from college, he worked as 
an accountant. He served in the Army in 
the first world war and then taught in a 
college in Columbia, South America. For 
three years, starting in 1922, he was a com- 
mercial teacher in the high school at Ala- 
meda, California. He is looked upon as one 
of the outstanding educational leaders in 
the state of California. 


N. Y. U. Summer Conference 


The Sixth Annual Summer School Busi- 
ness Education Conference was held at New 
York University, Washington Square, New 
York City, on Wednesday, July 25. It was 
sponsored by the departments of business 
education and higher education, together 
with Delta Pi Epsilon fraternity. 


The theme of the conference was “‘Com- 
munity Relations in Business Education.” 
Dr. Helen Reynolds of the faculty of the 
School of Education, was chairman of the 
morning session. She presented the following 
speakers: 

“Important Business Community Relations in a 
Large City”—Raymond C. Goodfellow, president, 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Association, and 
director of business education, Board of Educa- 
tion, Newark, New Jersey. 


“Community Relations Through Business Advisory 
Councils’”—Shepard S. Clark, head, commercial 
department, Baldwin High School, Baldwin, New 
York 


“Community Relations Through Part-Time Co-opera- 
tive Employment Plans’”—Grace Brennan, ad- 
ministrative director of co-operative education, 
Board of Education, Brooklyn, New York 


Dr. F. Blair Mayne, president of the Alpha 
Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon and vice-princi- 
pal of Packard School, New York City, was 
chairman of the luncheon meeting. The 
luncheon speaker was Hector Lazo, execu- 
tive assistant to the president and director 
of public relations, Loose-Wiles Biscuit 
Company, representing the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, New York City, 
who spoke on the subject, ““Trends in Educa- 
tion-Business Co-operation.” 
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Some Unforgettable Students 
By Clarence E. Birch 





First of a series of columns relating actual 
experiences of a business teacher who has 
taught for more than fifty years. 





“T’d like to go to college, but my folks say 
that if I get through high school, I’ll have 
more education than they ever had, and they 
think that’s enough.” This confidential ad- 
mission came one afternoon when classes 
were dismissed for the day. The speaker was 
—call him Albert Brucher—a shy boy from 
the country. His and neighboring families 
were members of a religious sect which 
seemed peculiar to many of us in the county 
seat town in which I was teaching commer- 
cial subjects in the high school. 


Albert was a senior who needed a few 
additional credits for graduation. He had 
enrolled in the handiest subject which might 
produce the required points. Salesmanship 
was about the only thing offered during the 
period he had vacant. And therefrom hangs 
this little tale. 


It was a year or two later, while seated 
at breakfast in a pleasant little cafe in one 
of the larger cities of the state, that I looked 
up from my morning paper and noticed an 
alert, well-dressed young man who resembled 
Albert. Immediately I drew his attention 
and an interesting reunion and visit fol- 
lowed. 


That shy, diffident country boy, who had 
made a rather mediocre showing in the mimic 
sales we staged in class, had been trans- 
formed from an awkward youth into a 
hustling young businessman. He was, I 
learned, in charge of a group of college men 
who were making a whirlwind campaign 
that summer through several cities in the 
interest of some concern whose name and 
nature I have forgotten. 

I got a tremendous “kick”’ out of the fact 
that he gave his salesmanship course a 
generous share of the credit for the trans- 
formation. He had started out selling an 
excellent volume of road: maps the summer 
after his high school graduation and he 
had cleared enough to finance a year of work 
in the university of his choice the following 
school year. Especially did I enjoy his 
story of making a personal call on President 
Coolidge, who was vacationing in a Northern 
state. 


Oh, yes, he sold “Cal” a book, and that’s 
excuse enough in itself for telling this story. 
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WORKBOOK IN 
BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


By Smith 


Here is a book which has filled the 
needs of many schools. It not only 
can serve as an intensive review, but 
also as a skill-building book. Em- 
phasis is placed upon practical skill 
in handling figures. The following 
are a few examples of the lessons, 
each lesson consisting of a drill and 
a corresponding test: 


Making Change 

Proof of Addition 

Long Division 

Cash Account 

Division of Decimals 
Percentage of Gain or Loss 
Trade Discount 

Interest or Bank Discount 


The pages are glued at the edge so 
that the student does not see the test 
while he is completing the drill. 
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National Association of Business Teacher- 
Training Institutions. May, 1945. Bulletin No. 
36. Edited by Stephen J. Turille, A 72-page, printed, 
paper-bound booklet. Besides the “President’s Mes- 
sage” written by H. M. Doutt, it contains five other 
articles covering such topics as office machines, require- 
ments for the Master’s degree, Pi Omega Pi Fraternity, 
a check Ist of business education periodicals, and a list 
of research studies. Price 50 cents. Order from Stephen 
J. Turille, Madison State College, Harrisonburg, Vir- 
ginia 


Improving Learning and Achievement in 
Business Education. 1945. A 384-page, printed, 
cloth-bound book. The American Business Education 
Yearbook, published jointly by the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association and the Nationa] Business Teach- 
ers Association. The chairman of the editorial board 
for this volume was Dr. Helen Reynolds. It contains 
fourteen chapters dealing with the improvement of 
instruction in every important business subject. Spe- 
cific directions are given and a valuable bibliography is 
included with each chapter. Price $2.50. Order from 
New York University Bookstore, 239 Greene Street, 
New York 3, New York 


Consumer Education. 1944. An 18-page, mim- 
eographed, paper-bound bibliography compiled by Lili 
Heimers and Margaret G. Cook. It contains lists of 
charts, exhibits, films, maps, pictures, publications, 
and recordings that are useful in consumer education 
courses. Besides a general bibliography, it includes 
specialized bibliographies on standards, grade labeling, 
consumer co-operation, consumer credit, money man- 
agement, household equipment, cosmetics, foods, cloth- 
ing, and other topics. Price 50 cents (do not send 
stamps). Order from New Jersey State Teachers Col- 
lege, Upper Montclair, New Jersey. 


Proceedings of Private Business Schools 
Workshop. 1945. Sponsored by the North Carolina 
Department of Public Instruction and the Woman’s 
College of the University of North Carolina. A 66- 
page, mimeographed, paper-bound compilation of the 
speeches and reports covering the Private Business 
Schools Workshop, which was conducted on July 2-6, 
1945. ‘Topics not only deal with management prob- 
lems of private schools, but also with placement, edu- 
cation of veterans, use of visual aids, accounting, and 
business machines. The report includes an abstract of 
the addresses and a record of the questions and answers 
that were developed in the group meetings. For infor- 
mation write the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, State Department of Education, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 





Index to Articles in The Balance Sheet, 
1944-1945. A 4-page, printed leaflet providing an al- 
phabetic index of articles that were published in THE 
BALANCE SHEET during the school year 1944-1945. 
Single copies free. Order from South-Western Pub- 
lishing Co., Cincinnati, New York, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, Dallas. 


Youth and Your Community. 1945. By Alice 
C. Weitz. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 108. A 32-page, 
printed, paper-bound monograph which is especially 
suitable for supplementary reading in social studies 
courses. It includes a ten-point program for the devel- 
oping of a community recreation program for young 
people. Price 10 cents. Order from Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, New 
York. 


The Collegiate Schools of Business in Ameri- 
can Education. 1945. By A. L. Prickett. A 26-page, 
printed, paper-bound monograph which is the third 
annual lecture of Delta Pi Epsilon Fraternity. It con- 
tains an introduction by Herluf V. Olsen. This lecture 
describes the program and the purposes of the collegiate 
schools of business. Price 50 cents. Order from South- 
Western Publishing Co., Cincinnati, New York, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, Dallas. 


Business Education Index—1944. 1945. Edited 
by M. Herbert Freeman and Edith J. Tuchman. Spon- 
sored by Delta Pi Epsilon Fraternity. A 74-page, 
printed, paper-bound index containing a comprehensive 
list of all articles and literature published during the 
year of 1944. It relates directly or indirectly to business 
education. This index should be an important part of 
every business teacher’s professional library. Price 
$1.25. Order from The Business Education World, 270 
Madison Avenue, New York 16, New York. 


The Modern American Consumer. 1945. Con- 
sumer Education Series, Unit No. 1. A 67-page, printed, 
paper-bound unit for the teacher and the student. It 
presents the problems and opportunities of consumer 
education. It contains three chapters as follows: “‘Get- 
ting Our Bearings,” “Surveying the Rocks on Our 
Route,” and “Charting Our Course.” It contains 
questions as well as suggested projects and activities. 
The appendix is divided into two parts for the teacher. 
The first part contains references and teaching aids 
for the teacher; the second part contains a compre- 
hensive definition of consumer education. Price 25 
cents. Order from Consumer Education Study, Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 








This page is reserved for a review of new literature that is of interest to commercial teachers. 
Submit samples to the editor, stating the price and the source from which copies may be obtained. 
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for a real JOB PREPARATION course 


COMPREHENSIVE TEXTBOOK 
with 
OPTIONAL WORKBOOK 
OPTIONAL TESTS 
OPTIONAL FILING SET 


| Seenetantal Office Practice 


By LOSO and AGNEW 








j SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE by Loso and Agnew is a popular 


e new book which is enabling thousands of teachers to offer a finishing 


al 


course for students who expect to work in offices. 


j This book places considerable emphasis on dictation and transcription, 


n- but it covers all the fundamental office duties which must be performed 


ye by clerks as well as stenographers. These include handling the mail, 
1€ 


of 
“ ments, filing, billing, shipping, handling financial records, and many 


mimeographing, using the telephone and telegraph, handling appoint- 


other duties. An excellent reference section is included on salutations, 


n- addresses, abbreviations, and business vocabulary. 


You can obtain an optional workbook and an optional set of tests. The 
section on filing is sufficiently comprehensive to enable the student to 
complete any of the ten optional filing jobs in the filing set which is 
available for laboratory work. This attractive set covers all the important 


filing and indexing procedures. 
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Point of View 


Mother: “Don’t you want to be the kind of girl that 
people look up to?” 
Daughter: “‘No, I want to be the kind that people 


look around at.” 
eee 


Tin Ear 
Chief: ‘‘Why didn’t you turn out? Didn’t you hear 
the bugle blow reveille?” 
Recruit: ‘Honest, Chief, I’m afraid I’m going to be 
a flop as a sailor. I don’t know one tune from another.” 
e ee 
So Much for So Little 


Three boys were boasting about the earning capacity 
of their fathers. The first said: ““My father can write a 
few lines and call it poetry and sell it for $10.” 

“*My father,” said the second, “‘can draw a few lines, 
add a few dots and call it music. He sells it for $25.” 

The third scoffed at the others, saying, ““That’s noth- 
ing! My father is a preacher. He can write a few lines, 
say them in church, and it takes six men to carry the 
money down the aisles.” 

eee 


Perish the Thought 


Girl: “I suppose you have been in the navy so long 
that you’re accustomed to sea legs.” 
Gob: “Why, lady, I wasn’t even looking.” 
ee ee 


That Meat Shortage Again 


, 


“This afternoon,” said the professor to his zoology 
class, “‘we shall take Mr. Frog apart. I have a frog in 
my pocket to be used as a specimen.” 

He reached into his pocket and drew out a paper 
bag which he emptied on the table. . . and out rolled 
a badly squashed sandwich. 

The professor mopped his brow. “My goodness!” he 
stammered. “I distinctly remember eating my lunch.” 
ee ee 
On the Sick List 


Doctor: “Well, Mrs. Brown, what can I do for you?” 
Patient: “Sure, and If I knew that, I wouldn’t have 
to be paying you two dollars for telling me.” 
eee 


Moe Is No Moe 


A whimsical bugler named Moe, 
Who thought it was funny to blow 
His horn at eleven 
Is now up in heaven, 
Which ain’t where they told him to go. 
eee 
Like Father, Like Son 


“Say, Pop, did you go to Sunday school when you 
were a little boy?” 

“Yes, son—regularly.” 

“T’ll bet it won’t do me any good, either.” 


aa 


Capable 


A girl entered the manager’s office to apply for a job, 
and when asked if she had any particular qualifications 
or unusual talents, stated that she had won several 
prizes in crossword puzzle and slogan contests. 

“That sounds good,” the manager told her, “but we 
want somebody who will be smart during office hours.” 

“Oh,” she explained brightly, “this was during office 


hours.” 
eee 


Careless 


The editor in charge of the personal inquiry column 
opened his seventieth letter with a groan. 

“T have lost three husbands,” a lady reader had 
written very confidentially, “and now have the offer of 
the fourth. Shall I accept him?” 

The editor dipped his pen in the ink. This was the 
last straw. 

“If you have lost three husbands,” he wrote, “I 
should say you are much too careless to be trusted with 


the fourth.” 
e ee 


Not Fair 


Two fisherman sitting on a bridge, their lines in the 
water, made a bet as to which would catch the first 
fish. One of them got a bite, and got so excited that he 
fell off the bridge. 

“Oh, well,”’ said the other, “if you’re going to dive 
for them the bet’s off!” 


°° e@e 
Experienced? 


To the bridegroom: “Let me congratulate you, old 
man, I’m sure you will always look on this day as the 
happiest of your life.” 

**Er,—but it’s tomorrow I’m getting married.” 

“Yes, I know that,” said the well wisher. 


= oo + 
Not To Miss Anybody 


A man had been bitten by a mad dog and was rushed 
to the hospital for examination. The doctor pronounced 
the case hydrophobia. A few minutes later the patient 
summoned a nurse and asked her to bring him a pencil 
and some paper. 

After several minutes of business with the pencil and 
paper, in which he wrote. erased, scratched, and re- 
wrote, the nurse said: ““Hadn’t you better have a 
lawyer assist you in making your will?” 

“I’m not making my will,” the patient answered. 
“I’m making a list of the people I want to bite.” 


ee ee 
Object 


Teacher: “Give me a sentence with an object.” 
Boy: ‘“Teacher, you are very beautiful.” 
Teacher: ‘“‘What is the object?” 

Boy: “‘A good mark.” 
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period. Good fall enrollment. Offers two training pro- 
¢rams given by no other school in Ohio. Owner selling 
because of connection with larger school. Reasonably 
priced. Address, No. 32. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE: Old-established business col- 
lege in Ohio. Address, No. 33. 








FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: About fifty school desks, made by The 
American Seating Company. Made of cherry wood with 
metal frame and adjustable metal legs. Also other school 
furniture left over when two schools wree consolidated. 
Address, No. 34. 








Alpha lota Sorority 


Five new chapters of Alpha Iota have been 
organized since the first of the year. 

Zeta Omicron was installed on January 25 
at Everett Business College, Everett, Wash- 
ington, by Alpha Iota’s Northwest Regional 
Councilor, Mrs. Kay Spaulding of Seattle, 
Washington. Mrs. Lydia Hensman and 
Mrs. Edna Parker are sponsoring this new 
group. Marie Wickberg is the charter 
president. 

On February 15, Harrisburg Alumnae 
Chapter was formed at Thompson College, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, by the employed 
members of Gamma Rho Chapter. Mrs. Ella 
Francis, Pennsylvania Regional Councilor 
of Philadelphia, presided at the ceremonies. 
Mrs. Elizabeth D. Ney, a former sponsor of 
the active chapter, will be in charge of the 
new alumnae group. 

Fairfax Hall, Waynesboro, Virginia, was 
the scene of the next Alpha Iota installation 
when Zeta Pi chapter was installed by 
Dorothy Palmer of Washington, D. C., 
regional councilor of the Mid-Atlantic 
States Association. Verda R. Head is the 
sponsor of this new group. 

Canada boasts another new Alpha Iota 
chapter with the installation of Chi Zeta at 
the Pitman Business College, Ltd., Van- 
couver, British Columbia, on April 27. Mrs. 
Kay Spaulding of Seattle, Washington, was 
installing officer and Mrs. Gertrude Old- 
field is the sponsor of this group. 

Evansville Alumnae Chapter was re- 
organized at the Lockyear’s Business Col- 
lege, Evansville, Indiana, on July 17 with 
Mrs. Tess Sullivan of Wichita, Kan.as, con- 
ferring the second degree ritual on the new 
members. Mrs. Beatrice Koch will sponsor 
these alumnae members of Delta Omega 
chapter. Marjorie Litherland is the president. 

A second alumnae chapter was organized 
in Los Angeles this spring when the married 
girls of Los Angeles Alumnae who are not 
employed organized their own chapter, the 
Los Angeles Alumnae Homemakers. Mrs. 
Lois Scott is the charter president of this 
new group. 


September, 1945 


The second Victory Contest sponsored by 
Alpha Iota ended in May with 47,758 hours 
being spent in voluntary war work by Alpha 
Iotans in the United States and Canada in 
addition to their regular employment. 
Wichita Alumnae of Wichita, Kansas, con- 
tributed the most hours per member and 
San Jose Alumnae was second. Chi Epsilon 
won the honors for the Canadian chapters 
with Chi Alpha of Winnipeg placing second. 

Blanche Hart of Wichita, Kansas, and 
Vera Jenkins of Youngstown, Ohio, won in- 
dividual honors for the United States chap- 
ters with 66614 and 617 hours, respectively; 
Edna Harper, of Winnipeg carried top 
honors for the Canadian chapters with 
572% hours. 

Members of Alpha Iota earned their hours 
folding surgical dressings, knitting, sewing 
for the Red Cross, working in bond booths, 
in aircraft warning services, in canneries 
and helping with harvesting crops, doing 
typing, working at ration boards, acting as 
hostesses at the USO and army camps, help- 
ing in hospitals, making scrapbooks, and 
donating blood to the blood bank. 


Transcription Supervisor's Association 


All kinds of office manuals were exhibited 
at the regular dinner meeting of the Tran- 
scription Supervisors’ Association of New 
York City, which took place on May 14 at 
the Hotel Sheraton in New York City. The 
program was inspired by awakened interest 
throughout the country in the office manual 
as a source of simplified training in job pro- 
cedures, with benefits to both employer and 
employee. 

Acting as chairmen of the round-table 
discussions in their respective capacities 
were the following members: 

Law—Mrs. Carolyn Frick of Cadwalader, Wick- 

ersham & Taft. 

Manufacturing—Mrs. Miriam Coburn of American 

Home Products Corporation 


Insurance—Mrs. Mae Turbush of Fireman’s Fund 
Indemnity Company 


Finance—Miss Rachel Osborne of Central Hanover 
Bank & Trust Company 


Retail and Miscellaneous—Mrs. Irene McGinty of 
Standard & Poor’s Corporation 


A summary of notes taken by a reporter 
at each table will be incorporated in The 
Echo, the Association’s monthly publication, 
in order to keep all members abreast of the 
new Office trend. 

Irene H. Clark, president of the Associa- 
tion, served as moderator. 
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Delta Pi Epsilon in Boston 


Epsilon Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon, a 
national honorary graduate fraternity in 
business education, was host to several 
guests at the annual spring luncheon meet- 
ing at the College Club, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Greetings were extended by Chairman 
Carla Paaske, a member of the faculty of 
the College of Practical Arts and Letters of 
Boston University, and President Dorothy 
Murphy, High School, Gloucester, Massa- 
chusetts. Vice-president Charles Sparkes 
introduced his colleague, Dr. Judson Rae 
Butler, director of school and college re- 
lations at Boston University, as the guest 
speaker. Dr. Butler, a noted psychologist, 
concluded his timely and instructive talk 
th a report on the progress of the building 
fund for the new Boston University campus, 
which is to be erected shortly adjacent to the 
new College of Business Administration. 

Assisting Chairman Paaske were Mary 
Cashin of West Roxbury, Massachusetts, 
and Olga Williams of the faculty of the high 
school, Willimantic, Connecticut. 


Banks Appointed Professor 


Dean T. W. Metcalfe of Long Island Uni- 
versity, Brooklyn, New York, has announced 
the promotion of Dr. Murray Banks from 
associate professor to professor of marketing 
and merchandising. Dr. Banks is director of 
co-operative retail training, where he super- 
vises a co-operative program leading to a 
Bachelor’s degree in retail distribution. 

Dr. Banks was formerly director of per- 
sonnel and training for the A. S. Beck Shoe 
Corporation. He has been a special lecturer 
in distributive education during the summer 
sessions of the Womans College, University 
of North Carolina, Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina, and the Research Bureau for Retail 
Training, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. He is a part-time in- 
structor of psychology at Pace Institute, 
New York City, and is a member of the ex- 
tension faculty of the New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Paterson, New Jersey. 

Dr. Banks is the author of a newly pub- 
lished store activity manual. He had re- 
ceived his Bachelor’s, Master’s and Doctor’s 
degrees from New York University, New 
York City, and a Master of Arts degree 
from Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. His professional affiliations 
include Delta Pi Epsilon, Phi Delta Kappa, 
Beta Gamma Sigma, and Eta Mu Pi. 
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Four Hundredth Anniversary 
(Continued from page 15) 


CORRESPONDENCE AND cCopiEs. In Chapter 
35 mention is made of correspondence. Spe- 
cial stress is laid on the need for the date 
and the place. “If you should . . . not write 
the day, there will be confusion.” Important 
outward letters are to be copied word for 
word, but of others only the substantial 
part need be recorded. As regards mailing 
the author says, ““Keep on your desk pouches 
in which to place the letters that your friends 
may give you to be sent away with your own 
letters. If the letter should be sent to Rome, 
put it in the Rome pouch, and if to Florence, 
put it in the Florence pouch, ete..... To 
be of service is always a good thing, and it 
is customary also to give a gratuity for that 
good service.” 


DOUBLE ENTRY THEORY. The closing chap- 
ter summarizes the explanations and gives 
several examples of ledger entries. The name 
of the ledger account is not written at the 
top of the page, the word “‘folio” is not used, 
and what we now refer to as the debtor and 
creditor, or debit and credit sides, were 
originally the “‘shall give” and “shall have” 
sides. 


Since the days when this book was written 
we have gone far in the development of 
bookkeeping; yet, all our modern methods 
are still built upon those same principles of 
double entry which were first translated 
into English by Hugh Oldcastle, school- 
master, London, in commemoration of whose 
work this article has been written. 


New York City Meeting 


The twenty-eighth convention of the 
Commercial Education Association of the 
City of New York and Vicinity was held 
last spring too late for reporting in the last 
issue of THe BALANCE Sueet. It was held 
in the Pennsylvania Hotel, New York City, 
on April 28. The president of the Association 
is Saul Wolpert of Eastern District High 
School. 

There were separate meetings on account- 
ing and law, Gregg shorthand, Pitman short- 
hand, and private schools. There were two 
outstanding speakers at the luncheon meet- 
ing, which was presided over by Saul 
Wolpert. 

The Association started a news letter in 
the spring of 1945. The editor is David A. 
Siegel of Christopher Columbus High School, 
Bronx, New York. 














